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\ 7 the numerous 8 and en 
ZZ: of Mr. Burke's long expected Reflecs 
tions on the Revolution in France, the atten- 
tion of the greater part will be chiefly 
drawn to thoſe paſſages which more im- 
mediately relate to the civil conflifution of 
that kingdom. Theſe I have not neglectede. 
But, what I have more particularly replied 
to, is what he has advanced on civi/ eſta- 
bhiſhments of religion, which makes no ſmall 
figure in his performance, and which ap- 
pears to be a a not e n 
my 7 


TY is -ith very V ſenſible regret * 1 find 

Mr. Burke and myſelf on the two oppoſite 
 fides of any important queſtion, and eſpeci - 
ally that I muſt now no longer claſs him 
—_— the friends of what I deem to be 
EEE. the 


_ 8 


5 That 3 an e friend of the American 
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the. ' cauſe of er, civil or religious, af - 
ter having, in a pleaſing occaſional inter- 


cCeourſe of many years,” conſidered him in 


this reſpectable light. In the courſe of 
his public life, he has been greatly be- 


friended by the Diſſenters, many of whom 


were enthufiaſtically ; attached to him 5. and 


we always imagined that he was one on 
whom we could depend, eſpecially as he 


ſpoke in our favour in the buſineſs of ſub- 


ſcription, and he made a common cauſe 


with us in zealouſiy patcanizing the n 
ö af: America. 


> * 4 3. 


revolution ſhould be an enemy to that of the 
French, which: aroſe from the ſame general 
principles, and in a great meaſure ſprung 
from it, is to me unaccountable. Nor is it 
much leſs difficult to conceive how any per- 


fon, who: has had America in his eye ſo 


Pe 1500 as Mr. Burke muſt neeeſſarily have 
contemplated it, could be ſo impreſſed, as 
he appears to be, in favour of eccl, ae! 


eftabl, iſhments. 1 hat * he ſees to flou- - 
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PREFACE. „ 


Fs tim as nch as any other in the annals of 


hiſtory, without any civil eſtabliſhment of 


religion at all. There he muſt ſee the civil 
government goes on very well without it. 


It neither ſtands in need of religion, nor 


does religion ſtand in need of it. F or Ame- 
rica is ſo far from being a country of athe- 
iſts and unbelievers, that there is, I doubt 
not, a ſtronger general ſenſe of reli - 
gion there than in "Wy, other Nen of f the 
world. | e 


In America alſo, and indeed in every other 
part of the known world, except the ſouthern 
part of this particular iſland, Mr. Burke ſees 
all civil offices open to perſons of all religious 


perſuaſions without diſtinction, and with- 
out any inconvenience having been known 


to ariſe from it; and yet here he joins with a 


bigotted clergy, in rigorouſly confining 
them to the members of the eſtab: Rare 


church. But even this i is not ſo extraor- 
dinary as his not ſerupling to claſs all the 


2 enemies of eſtabliſhments with cheats and 
| hypocrites, as if our. e were ſo 
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palpably abſurd, that no en. man — 
N nis ne e 


hw are - diſpoſed 1 toinferibe this clings 
4 Mr. Burke's views and politics, to his 
reſentment of the treatment of the coa- 
 lition by the Diſſenters. And certainly 
fo fudden an union of Mr. Burke and his 
friends with Lord North, with whom they 
had been in a ſtate of violent oppoſition dur- 
ing the whole of the American war, did fill 
the Diſſenters, but not the Diſſenters only 
(for the ſhock affected the greater part of the 
nation) with horror. In this it is poſſible | 
they might have judged wrong, liſtening to 
no reaſon againſt the effect of the firſt un- 
favourable impreſion; but they certainly 
acted from the beſt principles, an attach- 
ment to liberty, virtue, and conſiſtency; 
and they lamented the fall of Mr. 2 
that of a Trignd and a brother. 1 


$ v.50: 
» iS EY 7 


- waves? the queſtion before the reader, 
is not the propriety or imprapriety of any 
particular man's conduct, but the wiſdom 
%%% rs 7 OG of 


PREFACE: 8 3k ol | 
of great meaſures of government; as whe- 
ther it be right, and wiſe, to. connect. the 
buſineſs of religion with that of the fate, in 


: the manner in which it is done in this couns 


try, and whether the French nation is juſti- 
fiable. in their attempts to change their arbi - 
trary form of government for another which 
they deem to be more favourable to thaie 

4 * and natural n | 8 


The aveſiians alſo. with telpect to dens 
0 not whether they have taken the very beſt 
methods poſſible to gain their end, but whe» 
tber the thing itſelf was worth their aiming 

at, and whether they have been thoſe very 
great fools that Mr. Burke makes them to be. 
After all, mankind in general will judge 
| by the event. If they ſucceed in eſtabliſh- 
ing. a free government, they will be ap- 
plauded for their judgment, as well as for 
the ſpirit that they haye ſhewn ; and if they 
fail, they will be condemned for their pre- 


Cipitaney and folly. . Thus every ſucceſsful 


revolt is termed a revolution, and I un- 
ſucceſsful one a rebellion, . rt Lat 
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vii PREFACE, 


If the principles that Mr. Burke now ad- 


vances (though it is by no means with per- 
fect conſiſtency) be admitted, mankind are 
always to be governed as they have been 


governed, without any enquiry into the 


nature, or origin, of their governments. The 
choice of the people is not to be conſidered, 
and though their happineſs is aukwardly 
enough made by him the end of govern- 
ment; yet, having no choice, they are not 


to be the judges of what is for their good. 


On theſe principles, the church, or the fate, 
once 1 e muſt for ever remain the 
ſame. This is evidently the real ſcope of 
| Mr. Burke s pamphlet, the principles of 
it being, in fact, no other than thoſe of paffive 
obedience and non-reſiſtance, peculiar to the 
Tories and the friends of arbitrary power, 


ſuch as were echoed from the pulpits of 
all the high church party, in the reigns of 


the Stuarts, and of Queen Anne. Let them, 
however, be produced again, and let us ſee 


in what manner they will be treated by 


the good ſenſe and OE: of hong - 


at wm a day. 
| after 


— 


PREFACE. TO. 


After hs firſt part of theſe letters relat- : 
ing more immediately to the French Revo- 
lution were printed, I had an opportunity 
of ſeeing the Memoir of the Comte De Lally 
Tollendal, of whoſe account of the tranſ- 
action of the ſixth of October, Mr. Burke 
has availed himſelf ſo much, p. rog, Sc. 

calling him one of the moſt honeſt, in- 

« telligent, and Hanne members of the 
National Aſſembly.“ I have particularly 
| compared his account of this Aſſembly; 

with that of Mr. Burke, p. 24, where he 
ſays, I conſider this Aſſembly as nothing 
« elſe than a voluntary aſſociation of men 
«© who have availed themſelves of circum- 
« ſtances to ſeize upon the power of the 
« ſtate, and that they have not the ſanction, 
« and authority, of the character under 
a which my fieſt _ | | 


a Mr. Tolleadal's ideas were certainly very 
different from theſe of Mr. Burke. For, 
ſpeaking of his being choſen a member of 
the Aſſembly, he ſays, p. 5, it was, wWith- 


a; out doubt, a great occaſion, and a great 
"6 work 


* PREFACE. 
«work, to concur in the regeneration of 
France, in founding liberty there, and in 
creating laws and manners*!”” What, 
then, has the National Aſſembly done, or 
attempted to do, more than this, which 
Mr. Tollendal clearly conceived to have 
been the defign of their meeting? Though 
he thought proper to leave this Aſſembly, 

| yet he acknowledges, p. 45, that “ the 
majority of the perſons who Compoſed 
« it, had the pureſt intentions+;'' and he 
ſpeaks i in the higheſt terms of approba- 
tion concerning the declaration of Rights, 
which was their firſt Act. After making 
ſome objections reſpecting the form, more 
than the ſubſtance, he ſays, it 
contains all the great principles which | 
are the guards of ſocieties, | which | main 


3 0 Etoit, fans doute, une aſſez cats occaſion ; 
- Cetoit un aſſez grand travail, que de concourir à ré- 
generer la France, 2 y fondre la liberte, & a a y créer des 
4 lois & des mceuts. i 
+ Une tres e Ne individus nai Ten» 
dre inutiles les intentiones PR! de la mae. 


4 "Oh tain 


PD 1 

40 3 rights of man, and of . dig- 

e nity, aud which ene his tranquility 

. * and ebene And theſe are thoſe. 

rights of men ieh Mr. e treats e 
-M n grebe eh Been at | : 


R 
— 


In ber to form a Jjüngment whether the 
National Aſſembly had actually exceeded 

1 their commiſſion, or had undertaken more 
1 than was required of them, I alſo looked 
| into the King of France's circular letter 

| for the convocation of the States at Verſailles, 

dated January 24, 1789, as it is contained 
in the New Annual Regiſter, for 1789, 

p. 111. According to it, this Aſſembly 

was convened  ©* to eſtabliſh a Ready, con- 

* ſtant, and invariable order in every part 

. of government, chat intereſted the Tape 


= Sil eſt ce dt vrai de dire, que tous 2 l 
principes, tous ces principes tutelaires des ſocittes, 

conſervateurs des droits de homme, & de ſa dignite, | 

protecteurs de ſon repos & de ſon bonheur, y ſont ren 

fermes, Je crois que cette declaration pourra étre | * 
. applaudie, le jour od les troubles qui S elevoient, pen» 

Fant wy nous la redigions, ſeront calmes, 


*« pineſs 


xii PREFACE. 
4 pineſs of the people, and the proſperity 
« of the kingdom; that an effectual re- 
* medy might be applied to the diſorders f 
« of the ſtate, and that abuſes of every kind 
might be reformed and prevented, by good. 
* and ſolid means, proper to inſure a per- 
, maneney of the public happineſs.” And 
laſtly, it is ſaid to befor every thing that 
t might concern the preſent and future 
N wants of the ſtate,” N 5 


e in . . Mrs to 1 Pref. 5 

| dent of the Aſſembly, dated May 28, 1789, 

E he fays, I cannot ſee without pain the 
b „ National Aſſembly, which I have called 
— together, to be concerned with me in the ; 
Fil new regulation of the kingdom, ſunk 
Ll « into inaction; which if continued, would 
| e cauſe all the hopes which I have formed 
„for the happineſs of my people, and the 
1:18 40 benefit of the Hee to prove abortive.” 


| | . Gute "DAG in the opinion of 

the King, as well as in that of the whole na- 

1 \ tion, there was a want of a total reform in 
f 5 | | 
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PRE FAC FE. WET © 
the conſtitution of the French government, 
and this reform was expected from the 

National Aſſembly. This is the very thing 

which they are endeavouring to effect, and 
in which they have made conſiderable pro- 
greſs. What they have done gives the 
greateſt pleaſure to the friends. of univerſal 
liberty, though unfortunately it gives pain 
to Mr. Burke, and ſome others. 
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10 THE n1GUT HONOURABLE | | 
* * 
EDU BURKE 
3 . CG 0m 


[LETTER 1 
or the great wache of the French Revolaon. | 


W — Pty 


Do not atk 1 the 1 n in . 
French government has excited your attention, 


and that of a great part of the nation. © It is, 
as you juſtly ſay, p. 11, © all circumſtances taken 
"0 together, the moſt aſtoniſhing that has hitherto  - 
"0 happened i in the world.” It is, therefore, a moſt - 
| intereſting object both to philoſophical and prafti- 
cal politicians, It behoves them particularly to 
conſider the principles on which it has been made, 
that if che conduct of: the leaders i in the buſineſs has 
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heed right, and if the ſcheme promiſes to be bene- 


| ficial to the country, it may, as far as their fituations : 
are fimilar, be imitated in. other cquntries; and 
that, if their conduct has been wrong, and the reſult 


of ĩt unpromiſing, the example may ſerve to r 


| others from any attempt of the like kind. 


But though there js nothing extraordinary 11 this 


revolution having excited ſo much of your atten- 

tion, I am ſurpriſed that you ſhould be ſo much 
| alarmed and diſturbed at it. You appear to me not 
to be ſufficiently. cool to enter into this ſerious diſ- 


cuſſion. Your imagination is evidently heated, and 


your ideas confuſed. The objects, before you do 


not appear in their proper ſhapes and colours; and, 
without denying them, you. loſe ſight of the great 
and the leading p:nciples, on which all juſt govern- 


ments are founded, principles which 1 1magined had 
been long ſettled, and univerſally aſſented to, at leaſt 


by, all Who are denominated Twhigs, the friends of 


our own reyolution,; and of that which has lately tak- 
en place 1 in America. To this claſs of politicians, you, 
Sir, have hitherto profeſſed to belong, and traces of 
15 theſe principles may be perceivedi in this work ofyours. 


58 - Notwithſtanding te the ſacredneſs, as you call it, 
P. . 29, -j# of an hereditary principle of ſucceſſion,” 


| in aur. government, you allow, of* cc A power of _ 
Wy * change in is, application in caſes of extreme 


55 0 6e e 55 Kane however, 20 chat 5 the change 
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MR. BURKE. 4 


cc ſhould be confined to the peicant. part- only.” 
Nor do you deny that the great end and object of 
all government, that which makes e ” 
ſtate of -unarehy; is the good f the people: 


Better for them, and they are happier in a tha 5 
ſociety and government. For the ſame reaſon; you 


muſt allow. that that particular form of govern- 
ment, which is beſt adapted to promote the hap- 
pineſs of any people, is the beſt for that people. 
If you admit thus much, you mult alſo allow 


that, ſince every private perſon is juſtifiedin better- 


ing his condition, and indeed commended for it; 4 


nation is not to be condemned for endeavouring to 


better theirs. Conſequentiy, if they find their form 
of government to be a bad one, whether it was ſo 


originally; or became ſo through abuſe or accident, 
they will do very well to change it for a better. A 
partial change, no 1 pere A nada * | 


the WR Burif it e chat all r to 
mend an old conſtitution would be in vain, and the 
people prefer a newone, their neighbours have no 
more buſineſs to find fault with thefn, Han with any 
individual, who ſhould think i it more adviſeable to 


pull'down an old and inconvenient houſe, and build 


another from the foundation, rather than lay out” his 
money in repairs. Nations, no doubt, as well as 


_ Individouls „may judge wrong. They may act pre- 


. en, 


. 
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arge and they may ſuffer in conſequence of 
: but this is only a reaſon for caution, and does, 

wh preclude: a right of judging and e for 


themſelyes, in the beſt manner they can. 
The very idea,” vou ſay, p. 44, of the fabri- 


< cation. of a new goxEtament is enough to fill us 


= with diſguſt and horror. It is, no doubt, far 
from being a thing deſirable in itſelf; but it may 


nevertheleſs be neceſſary; and for all the evils ariſ- 
ing from the change, you ſhovld blame not the 


; framers. of the new government, but the wretched 
ſtate of the old one, and thoſe who brought it into 


that ſtate. That ſame very material change was want- 


ing in the old government of France, you cannot 


deny, after allowing, p. 19 5 that © in that country 


che unlimited power of the ſovereign over the 


cc < perſons.of his ſobjects, was inconſiſtent with law 
4 and liberty. On other occaſions, I believe you 
have expreſſed yourſelf in a ſtronger manner than 
this. If la and liberty were wanting in the old 


; conſtitutjon, the peccant part muſt have been the 


very foundation of it; ſo that nothing effeual 


could have been done Mortof taking down the whole. 


If theſe. incontrovertible principles and fa#s be 


| admitted, 1 can {ce no reaſon for your exclaiming | 


1445 


ſo violently. as you do againſt the late revolution in | 


Hh France. Beſides, whatever has been done; and in 


whatever manner it has been done, if the nation 
ORR 6 * 


4. 


— 


itſelf, whom alone i it concerns, do not complain, 
we have no buſineſs to complain for them, any far- 
ther than the intereſt we take in the welfare of 
others, may lead us to feel for the diſtreſſes which 


we apprehend their folly and precipitancy may 
bring upon them. I ſhall, however, briefly conſider 


the principal of your objections to this revolution. 
Lou conſider the preſent National Aſfembly of 


France as uſurpers, aſſuming a power ele does 


not belong to them. I gan never, you ſay, 


p. 242, ( conſider this aſſembly as any thing elſe 


« than a voluntary aſſociation of men, who have 


er availed themſelves of circumſtances to ſeize upon 
e the power of -the- ſtate: They have not the 
| «, ſanction and authority of the; character under 


: < Which they firſt met. Fhey have aſſumed an- 


& other, of a very different nature, and have com- 


_ © pletely altered and inverted all the relations in 
which they originally ſtood. Fhey do not hold 


cee tlie authority they exerciſe under any conſtitu- - 


< tional law of the ſtate. They hayedeparted from 


< the inſtructions of the people by whom they 


ec were ſent, which inſtructions, as the aſſembly did 


not act in virtue of any ancient uſage, or ſettled 


| ogy were the ſole ſource of their authority. 


Now, Sir, even allowing this to be true; ad- 


PE mitting this National Aſſembly to have had no re- 
_ -gular ſummons to meet, or to do any buſineſs at all; 
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oppoſing them to Rare been men Hs oſs out of 
earth; or who dropped down from the clouds, 
or thut no body could tell whence they came, and 


that, without any authority whatever, they took 
upon themſelves to frame a new conſtitution f 


government: for the French hatien; if the nation 
really approve of it, acquieſce in it, and actually 


adopt it, ir becomes from that time tlieir own act, 

and the Aſſernbly can only be conſidered as the 
Propoſers and adviſers. It is che aequieſcence of 

tlie people that gives any formiof government itz 


proper ſanction, and that legalizes it. Changes of 
gdyernment cannot be brougbi about by eſta- 
bliſhecꝭ forms and rules, becauſe there is no ſupe- 
rior power to preſcribe thoſe rules! There are no 
ſupreme courts comprehending theſe great objects. 
Alſo, the caſes occur ſo rarely; and they are ſo un- 
like to one another, that it would be to na purpoſe 
e Tllsgigte p76 5 
No, that the French revolution is zuſtißable 6h = 
1 plain principle, is evident from 'the ſingle cir- 
cuinſtance of the National Aſſembly having conti- 
nueck their ſittings without moleſtation, and:froth 


their decrees. Having been actually obeyed, for ſome- | 
thing more than a year at leaſt. This Afembly 
does not conſiſt, I believe, of more than. about one | 
thouſand perſdm, and at firſt they had no army at 
their mo * at preſent che whole Fo | 
1 9 | 0 
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of this fates in their hands. This Gros char 
have been transferred from the king to them, with- 
out the conſent both of the army, and of the nation 
which ſupports that army. As the. nation does not 
complain of this tranſſation of power, it is evident 


they do not think themſelves aggrieved, 5 


the change has been made with their approbation. 
Here, then, we ſee all the marks of a legal govern- 
ment, or a government that is really the chaice of the | 
people. I do not ſay what difficulties may hereafter 
ariſe (which if they do; they will probably be the ef- 
fect of their former government) to induee them to 
change their opinion. For neither thar N nor 
any other, is omniſcient and infallible. . 
Without examining into the former hem os 
government, or the adminiſtration of it, we may 
take for granted, that it muft have become ex- 
tremely odious to the country. in general, from the | 


almoſt univerſal, and the very hearty,” concurrence 


with which the revolution was brought about. A __ 
whole people is not apt to revolt, till oppreſſion 
haas become extreme, and been long continued, ſo 
that they deſpair of any other remedy than that deſ- 
perate one. The ſtrength of an eſtabliſhed\go- 
vernment, eſpecially when it is in few hands, and 
has a large ſtanding army at its command, i almoſt 
infinite; ſo that many nations quietly ſuſfer every 
evil, * the country becomes in a manner defalate, 
forts | B' 4. | without 
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without their making any attempt to relieve them- - 
ſelves. This is the caſe in all the Turkiſh domi- 
nions, and is faid to be very nearly ſo in Spain and 
other countries. Whenever, therefore, we ſee a 
whole nation, or a great majority of it, riſing as one 
man againſt an old government, and overturning 8 
we may ſafely conclude that W e was 
great, and their cauſe good. 1 
An oppreſſed people do not, Auers d in gene- 
ral fee any thing more than what they immediately 
feel. All they think of is to ſhake off te load which 
they can no longer bear; and having thought of no- 
thing but the particular evil that galled them, they 
are very apt, in their future ſettlement, to guard 
againſt bat only, without attending to the whole of 
their new ſituation, and the greater evils that may 
poſſibly ariſe from it. Whether the French have 
done ſo or not, time muſt diſcover. But if the 
people in general be well informed, and well diſ- 
poſed, they may make many experiments of new 
forms of government without much inconvenience ; 
and though beginning with a very imperfect one, 
they may adopt a very good one at the laſt, 
Was it not predicted that the. Americans, on 
their breaking off from this country, Would run into 
univerſal confufion, and immediately fall to cutting 
one another's throats? But though that diſrup- 


tion \ was a violent — _ was effected by a war, 
| EN which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
: 
k 
* 
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which W all their reſources, they never ſuffered 


for want of government. When the war was over 


they bore very contentedly ſeveral imperfect and 


digointed forms; and now, having taken much - 
time to deliberate on the ſubject, they have adopted 


a more comprehenſive one. But of this they only 
propoſe to make atrial, and if it ſhould not anſwer, 
they will, no doubt, endeavour to improve upon it. 
Now, why may not this be the cafe with the 
French, eſpecially as they have no enemies to con- 
tend with, and interrupt their proceedings? I do 


not, I own, diſtinctly perceive the wiſdom of ſeve- 


ral parts. of the frame of government, at preſent 
adopted by the National Aſſembly, and many of the 
remarks that you have made upon it, may, for any 
thing that I know, be very juſt; but not being a 


judge of their circumſtances, and conſequently of all 
their reaſons, I preſume that they could not for the 
preſent do any better, In future time, however, | 


whatever it be that is now deficient may be ſupplied. 


And conſidering the apparent ſtrength of the ancient 
French government, and the great numbers that de- 


pended upon it (far more, I ſhould imagine, than up- 
on the court and the miniſtry i in this country) I won- 


der that the revolution was brought about with ſo 


mach eaſe, and ſo little bloodſhed. 
tO 1 am; ce. 
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of * ſome Particulars i in So nero Canſtit 5 on of E Fance, : 


| Wn ſome Circumſtances ee the. 2 . * 


.the old one. 
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Ir is very poſſible that the Nana Atenbiy, 
having entered upon the buſineſs of reforming 
the whole ſtate in an unexpected manner, when 
little could have been preconcerted, may have 


acted injudiciouſiy i in more reſpects than one; but 


allowance ſhould be made for their peculiar circum- 
ſtances.. The opportunity that was given them 


to act was fuch as they might in vain have : 
waited for, if they had done nothing till they had 
been prepared to make the moſt of it. T hey did 
right, therefore, 1 to do the beſt they, could, as the 
occaſion offered. _ 


They might, for 3 have ariden them- 


ſelves i into two houſes, and, as in this country, have 
given each houſe a negative in all their tranſactions, 
and another to the king, But this might have ap- 


peared. too hazardous at that time; and indeed it 


s very. en, * that * nothing ef- 


fectual 


Ul 


ſecdual could have is ae alt But they may 
adopt this method if they ſhould thereafter ſee reaſon 
for i. "Power 18 more Wet n han Wen 
ung. ; 
That they hs king of be nature 6 T's + | 
as you complain, p. 287, I do not ſce;- while they 
ſtill retain a king, and allow bun eren n 
miniſters. of ſtateG. 
They may have left too linle power in the e 
of the crown; but kingly power 18 a; plant: which, 


having once taken root, is very apt to grow too-luxu- 


riant; and this, though lopped, may ſprout: again; 
As the French kings had gradually acquired, and 
groſsly abuſed, their power, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if, in the firſt inſtance, the ann y ſhould 
have reduced it too low. | 
Lou particularly complain, p. 1 oft the: 1 not 
having the power of peace and war. But was ever 
any power more groſsly abuſed than this has been? 
Infinite have been the evils brought upon whole 
countries, by princes having it in their power to in- 
volve them in war at their pleaſure, from motives of 
perſonal reſentment and ambition, or the mere ca; 


price of thoſe ahout them; and in France ee 
that of their miſtzeſſes, 


., 


There is no other ways you Po p. 5 cc of 
* keeping other potentates from intriguing diſtinct- 
60 ly and ren wich the members of your af: 

7 ſembly, 


„% 


ct ſembly, from intermeddling i in all your concerns, 
e and fomenting i in the heart of your country the 
_ < moſt. pernicious of all factions; factions in the 
t intereſt, and under the direction, of foreign 
. powers“ But even bis is nothing, compared 
with the evils that ſtates have ſuffered from the 
Power of peace and war being in the hands of the 
3 Prince, that 1s, of his miniſters; and cannot foreign 
| powers intrigue with hem as well as. with the lead- 
| ers of a popular aſſembly? Did not the court of 
| + Franceintrigue with the miniſtry of our Charles II. 
| 
| 


_ and is it not always done more or lefs, by all am- 

bafſadorsand their agents in all foreign courts? But 

| if any people was fairly repreſented in a National 
1 EE Afembly, fo that their real intereſts ſhould be better 

| - conſulted, cauſes of war would ſeldom occur, and 

confequently there would be but little temptation to 

- foreigners to intermeddle in their concerns. For it 

has been peace or war that has been the chief ſub- 

ject of the intrigues that you complain of. 

The + moſt ſerious difficulty that appears to me 
to threaten the French government, ariſes from 
their debts, a difficulty brought upon them by their 

former government, and which, indeed, made it 
impoſſible to go on any farther with it. T his, 
therefore; is a difficulty that does not neceſſarily 
attend the formation of the new government, but 
Fw RO: occafioned by the * of the pre- 
. | ſent 


Tent governors, IM thoſe who have „ th confidence 
in the ſtate, ſhould ſuffer from the errors of cheir 
predeceſſors. It is the caſe of an heir, who wilt put 
himſelf to great inconvenience to $174 the debts of 
2 a profligate anceſtor. _ 
You cavil; among other chk at the 5 Shih 
of the members of the National Afembly; fayivg, 
p. 61, © That the majority are of the inferior, un- 
learned, mechanical, merely inſtrumental, mem- 
e bers of the profeſſion of the law. From the 
* moment,” you ſay, © I read the lift, I faw diſ- 
< tinctly, and very nearly: as it has happened, all that 
<« was to follow. It was not to be expected, ,” you 
< ſay, p. 63, « that they would attend to the ſtabi- | 
ce lity of property, whoſe exiſtence had always de- 
pended upon whatever rendered property queſtion- 
« able; ambiguous, and obſcure. 
I I ſhall not call in queſtion your gift of desde 8 
It may be your peculiar talent to ſee all events, paſt, 
preſent, and to come, in their moſt concealed cauſes; 
nor ſhall I. queſtion what you aſſert to be a fact. 
But of whomſoever the National Aſſembly of France 
conſiſts, there cannot well be a doubt of their being | 
a truer repreſentation of the French nation than our 
Houſe of Commons is of ours; becauſe there cannot 
well be a worſe, being in the opinion of moſt people, I ; 
doubt not, as well as that of Dr. Price, a miete mockery \ - 
Yr repreſentation, notwithſtanding the influence of thoſe 
- _ cauſes 
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cauſes; which I'acknowledge to give i it the effec - 
a much better repreſentation. ' _ 
It ſignifies very little out of what cla Cen ho 
members of the National Aſſembly were choſen, 
| fince they muſt have been perſons in whom their 
_ conſtituents thought they could beſt confide. - But 
if your reaſoning be good, that lawyers, © whoſe ex- 
< iſtence depends upon rendering property queſtion- 
er able, ambiguous, and obſcure,” will not attend to 
the ſtability of property, where is our policy in 
raiſing ſuch men to the rank of judges ? We do not 
think our property leſs ſafe in their hands, | becauſe 
they have always lived: by what has been called the 
glorious uncertainty of the law. The firſt American 
Congreſs, I very well remember, was ſaid to con- 
| fiſt chiefly of lawyers; nor is it to be wondered at 
- that it ſhould be ſo; lawyers, ho have the talent 
and che habit of ſpeaking in public, being generally 
conſpicuous characters in all places. The ſtudy of 
the law, moreover, leads them to underſtand the 
conſtitution of the country, and their profeſſion gives 
them a knowledge of mankind, and the habits of 
buſineſs. If the lawyers of France do as well as the 
layers of America, they will ſoon wipe away the 


reproach they may no lie under, and become te 


object of reſpect, r e to n Arr. at 
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EY is amuſing to compare the ſentiments of dif- 
ferent writers on the ſame ſubject, and to obſerve in 


how different a light the ſame thing appeats to 
different minds. I cannot give a better iHluſtration 


of this, than by quoting what Dr. Ramſay, in his 
Hiſtory of the American Revolution, ſays of the firſt 


| Congreſs, as a contraſt to W you ay: & the Na- 


tional Aſſembly of France. 

Of the whole number of dennis hich form- 
«ed the Continental Congreſs. of 1774, one half 
« were lawyers ; gentlemen of that profeſſion had 


« acquired t the confidence of the inhabitants by their 


e exertions in the common cauſe. The previous 


4 meaſures in the reſpective provinces, had been 
« planned and carried into effect more by lawyers 
« than by any other order of men. Profeſſionally 


taught the rights of the people, they were among 
the foremoſt to deſcry! every attack made on 


« their liberties. Bred in the habits of public ſpeak- 


0 ing, they made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the meet- 
< ings of the people, and were particularly able to 


explain to them the tendency | of the late acts of 


s \ * 
W - 


75 parliament. Exerting their abilities and influence 
«in the cauſe of their country, they were nee 
< with its confidence.” vol. I. p. 1 34. 


The miſtakes you have fallen into, = et 
ro the preſent government, « of France, I. am inform- 


ed are Os and your weed founded on them, | 
of 
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of courſe, miſplaced. You particularly amuſe your- 


ſelf and your readers with the diviſion of the coun- 
try, p. 254, into ſquares, and a ſub- diviſion of ſquares 


within ſquares, which has no exiſtence but in your 
own imagination, the actual diviſions of the country | 


being no more ſquares than our counties. 


Taking it for granted, p- 272, that the preſent 
members of the National Aſſembly are not eligible | 


into the next, you deduce many alarming conſe- 


quences from ſuch an ill judged meaſure. But the 


meaſure is your own, not theirs; the preſent mem- | 
bers being as eligible : as any others, and, it is gene- 


rally ſuppoſed, that a great majority of them have 


. given ſo much ſatis faction to their conſtituents, that 


they will not fail to be re- elected. As you took ſo 
much time in preparing your publication for the 
preſs, you would have done well to have employed 


part of it in procuring better information. How- 
ever, your miſtakes-will be the means of our get- 


ting more correct accounts of the real ſtate of facts; 


and if any of your cenfures on the new conſtitution 


of France be juſt, they may 'be an uſeful and ſea- 


ſonable leſſon to the great actors in the ſcene; who, 
I doubt not, will readily learn what they can, even 


from an enemy. 
Lou make the molt KEE repreſentation of 
the degraded ſtate of the preſent king of F rance, 


calling i it, p- 99, the moſt horrid, atrocious, and 


T ©: SING 
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et affliting ſpectacle, that perhaps ever was exhibit- 
* ed to the pity and indignation of mankind;“ con- 
fidering him as a perſon who received his crown, 
with all its powers, from his anceſtors, and who 
had himſelf done nothing to deſerve the treatment 
that he met with, Admitting this, if by a ſucceſſion 
of incroachments, the power of the crown itſelf had 
long been enormous, ' ſhould that be continued, to 
the terror and diſtreſs of the country, for the ſake 
of the innocent head that happens to wear it. And; 
after all, what has this king ſuffered? He is ſtill the 
firſt in rank, wealth, and- power of any perſon in 
France. If you fay that this power is only nominal; 
I anſwer that the power of the moſt arbitrary princes 
is little more. They are, in general, vnly inſtru- 
ments in the hands of thoſe who are about them. 
As to doing what a man really wiſhes to do, the 
laſt king of France had very little of it; and in 
general, the higher any man ſtands in the order of 
ſociety, the leſs power he has of doing what he 
really likes, and the more of his time he ſpends in 
doing what he had e e e > 1a 
other men. 

'You make a ſtill more e deſcription 6f 
the indignities offered to the queen of France; and 
on this ſubje& you give the moſt unbounded ſcope to 
your eloquence®, as if you were her " knight, pledged 


* 1 am informed by a gentleman who was at Paris duting the 
whole of theſe tranſactione, that there is no truth at all in what 
Cc | Mr. 
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t to defend her honour. Now, ſuch is the naturał 


prepoſſeſſion of mankind, at leaſt in this part of the 
world (in which the French nation has generally 
been conſidered as foremoſt) in favour of the fe- 
male ſex, and eſpecially in exalted. ſtations, that I: 
think it will not be eaſy. to account for the fall of 


this queen from the height of popularity, to the ab- 
horrence and contempt into which, you tell us, ſne 


is ſunk, without ſuppoſing ſomething very material 


to her prejudice, though I do not pretend to ſay. 


what that is. And if ſhe was that intriguing wo- 
man, and that enemy to their liberties, that the 
French nation in general imagine her to have been, 
ſhe may think herſelf fortunate, in ſuch a revolution 


as this has been, to have eſcaped with life. But, 
is the liberty and happineſs of a whole nation 


to be ſacrificed to . n, ad ama. 
ſance? . 0 
Objects appear i in 5 different, 15501 to different 
perſons, according to their reſpective ſituations, and 
the opportunities they have of obferving them. To 
you, Sir, ſeventeen: years ago, the queen of France, 
then the Dauphineſs, ponent 1 in all her ſplendour, 
like 4 the mo ſtar, * 112, e the 


5 


Mr, Khao fays of the queen 's 5 being hehe 3 
the eentinel killed. Nothing of the kind, he ſays, was ever heard | 
of till a conſiderablg/ time after the- event, and the 798 50 


from the Ariſtocrates. 
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face of heaven. To the French themſelves, at that 
time, ſhe probably appeared in the ſame light; but 


in the courſe of ſo many. years progreſs, ſne has ap- 


peared to them to be nothing better than 4 comet, 


: mne e diſaſter, and ens deſolation | 


the en err e! ther. to belorig'to 


a Venus, a Juno, or a Pallas. The French, it 


ſeems, have diſcovered the ſnaky hair, and find her 
to be a mere Meduſa; and the -<. ten thouſand 
ce ſwyords, that you ſay were then ready & to leap 


e from their ſcabbards, to avenge even a look that 


< threatened her with inſult, would no- be drawn 
againſt any who would defend her conduc. 
Lou will probably ſay that ſomething, at leaſt, 
ſhould have been proved againſt the queen of France, 
as well as againſt the King, But where, Sir, was the 
court of law, or juſtice, ia which ſuch a fuit could be 
inſtituted 7: When: there-are no ordinary means of 


redrefling grievances; t he people who feel them, and 


have no other remedy, will have recoutſe to ex- 
traordidary- ones; and if thirty millions find their 
intereſts incompatible with that of a few. they, of 
courſe, being the judges, will not heſttate to decide 
for themſelves, ard” carry that deciſion into execu- 
tion. In this they will, no doubt, proceed irregu- 
larly. But you, Sir, ſhould have been upon the 
ſpot, and have told them how to proceed in that 


grave and devorous manner, in which ycu now day, 
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pe a3, they ought to have acted on this great occa- 
ion; and at the ſame time have obtained effectual 
redreſs of their grievances.” For we: e 
would have done worſe than nothing. oe” 
Kings and miniſters of flare are alone reſpoidible 
for all the confuſion and bloodſhed which attend 
thoſe revolutions which their" abuſe of power has 
rendered neceſſary. They choalt up che ordinary 
channels of juſtice, and then complain that it over- 
flows its bounds, and that the country is detuged by 
it. They who firſt raiſe a form are anſwerable for 
15 the devaſtation that it may make,” 77 
Feu lay to the charge of the National Altembly 
* it is evident, they never authoriſed; and what, 
I doubt. not, they coridenin and regret, even more 
than you do. Their cruelty, you"fay,"p. 58, has 
& not been even the baſe reſult of fear. It has been 
«the effect of their ſenſe of perſect ſaſety, in au- 
© thoriſing reaſons, robberies rapes; aſſaſfinationz, 
be flaughters, and burnings, throughout their Har- 
1 paſſed land. But the cauſe of all was plain fromm 
«2he' begining. This: unfürced choice; this fn 
election, of evil, would appear perſecthj nac: 
* countable, if we did not confider the $905 arg 
«of the National Aſſembly, & 
This Sir, beſides fippolitigwiat al norilifixices 
jec as abſolutely impoſtible in nature, rein | 
men-'chufe- evil for its own fake, is charging 
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mitted by Frenchmen (and more, I believe, than 
ever were committed by them) which were any way 


connected with the revolution. But is this equit- 
able? Should any thing be laid to the charge of 


any men, or any body of men, to which they were 


no way acceſſary, by their concurrence at the time, 
ar their approbation afterwards? | Was the execu- 


tion of perſons particularly obnoxious to the popu- 


lace, and effected by the populace only, to be aſcrib- 


ed to the National Aſſembly ? Or were the inſults 
which you have ſo patheticallydeſcribed, as offered to 


your adorable queen of France, done by the orders 


ol that body? Lou muſt know that they were as 
innocent of them as the parliament of Great Britain, 
or as yourſel, When any murder is committed, is 
the firlt perſon. that you chuſe to wy, hold of, the 
guilty perſon? _ 

In the fame raſh and We manner you 


deſcribe Dr. Price as exulting in the above- men- 


tioned horrid outrages, which, I dare ſay, give him 
much more ſerious concern than rhey do you, and 
for a very obvious reaſon. He wiſhes to recom- 


mend the revolution, and therefore i is ſorry for every. 
thing that diſgraces it; whereas you with to diſcredit 


it, and are evidently not diſpleaſed with any circum- 


ſtance that favours your purpoſe. Dr. Price re- 
joices in the good, and you moſt uncandidly repre- 
ſent him as Racing in the evil that has noceſſarily 
eee Ihe £15: 


I am, Dran "=p yours, Ke. 
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LETTER HI. 


71 the Natur 7 Groermmen, nd the Rights f Men 
| and of _ | 
D. AR 81 . 


NONSIDERING hs PS has been written 
on the ſubject of government ſince the Revo- 


lution in this country, an event which mare than 


any thing elſe contributed to open the eyes of Eng- 
liſhmen, with, reſpect to the true principles of it, it 
is not a little extraordinary that any man of reading 
and reflexion, as you are, ſhould depart fem them 
ſo much as you have done. ; | 
To vindicate this. Revolution, Lord Somers, Bi- 


| ſhop Hoadley, Mr. Locke, and many others, have 


laid it down as a maxim, that all power in any ſtate 
is derived from the people, and that the great ob- 
ject of all government, is the public good. As a 
conſequence from theſe fundamental principles, they 
maintain that all magiſtrates, being originally ap- 
pointed by the People, are anſwerable to them for 
their conduct in office, and removeable at their 
* Pleaſure, The right of cos 2 an oppreſſive go- 


* vernment, 
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vernment, that is, fuch as the people ſhall deem to 
be oppreſlive, they hold moſt ſacred. oy 


You, Sir, do not directly, and in ſo many words, 
deny theſe great principles of all government, or the 


general concluſion, drawn from them. In fact, you 


admit them all, when you allow, p. 87, that “ civil 


& ſociety is made for the advantage of man.” But 
you advance what is really inconſiſtent with theſe 
leading principles, and you would tie up our hands 
from making any effectual uſe of them. You 
ſeem to have forgotten what you muſt have for- 
merly learned; Hut it is too late for us to go to 

ſchool again, and relearn the firſt elements of poliz 


tical ſcience. What our predeceſſors took great 


pains to prove, we now receive as axioms, and ag 
out heſitation act upon them. 
To make the public good te ſtandard of 8 


or wrong, in whatever relates to ſociety and go- 


vernment, beſides being tke moſt natural and ra- 
tional of all rules, has the farther. recommendation 
olf being the eaſieſt of application. Either what 
God bas ordained, or what antiguity authoriſes, may 


be very difficult to aſcertain; but hat regulation 


is moſt conduciye to the public good, though not 
always without its difficulties, yet in general it is 
much more eaſy io determine. But ſuppoſe a ha- 
tion ſhould næver have had a free government, or 

n not prove that they ever had one, are they 
Bo LY ar 3, dor 
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for that reaſon always to continue ſlaves? Maa 
it be unlawful, or wrong, in the Turks to do what 
the French nation has now done 
ou treat with ridicule the ideas of the rights if 
nen, and ſuppoſe that mankind, when once they 
have entered into a ſtate of ſociety, neceſſarily 
abandon all their proper natural rights, and thence- 
oth have only ſuch as they derive from ſociety, 
«As to the ſhare of power,“ you ſay, p-. $7, au- 
Kc 6e thority and direction, which each individual 
ec ought to have in the management of the ſtate, 
ce that I muſt deny to be among the direct original 
6e rights of man in civil ſociety; for I have in my 
1 contemplation the civil, ſocial man, and no 
e Other. It is a thing to be ſettled by convention.“ 
But what does this convention reſpect, beſide the 
ſecure enjoyment of ſuch advantages, or rights, as 
have been uſually termed: natural, as life, liberty, 
and property, which men had from nature, with» 
out ſocieties or artificial combinations of men? 
Men cannot, ſurely, be ſaid to give up their na- 
rural rights by entering into a compact for the 
better fecuring of them. And if they make a wiſe 
compact, they will never wholly exclude themſelves 
from all ſhare in the adminiſtration of their go- 
vernment, or ſome controul over it. For without 
this Few. h 9 N ve IO ww 


cure. - 5 | 9 85 
. . — | However 


M R. vas. | 25 
3 ſhould any people be 0 unwiſe as to 


leave thewhole adminiſtration of their government, 


TS without any expreſs right of control, in the hands 
of their magiſtrates; if thoſe magiſtrates do not give 
the: people what they deem to be an equivalent 
for what they gaye up for the accommodation of 


others, they are certainly at liberty to conſider the 
original compact as broken... They then revert toa 


ſtate of nature, and may enter into a new ſtate of 
ſociety, and adopt a new form of government, in 
which they may make better terms for themſelves. 


It is one ol the moſt curious paradoxes, in this 


mink of yours, which abounds with them,. that the 
rights of men above · mentioned (called by you, p. 


91, the pretended rights of the French theoriſts) 


tt are all extremes, and in proportion as they are 


ce metaphy ſically true, they are morally and poli- 


“ tically falſe.” Now by metaphyſically true can 
only be meant ſrictiy and properly true, and how 
this can be in any ſenſe falſe, is to me incompre- 
henſible. If the above-mentioned rights be the 


true, that is the juſt, and reaſonable. rights of men, 
they ought to be provided for in all ſtates, and all 


forms of government; and if they be not, the 


8 people have juſt cauſe to complain, and to 2 45 


out for ſome mode of redreſs. 
Lou ſtrongly reprobate the doctrine 01 tage 


being the cheirr of the Fl., a doctrine advanced, 
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but not firſt advanced by Dr. Price in his Revolu- 
tion Sermon. This doctrine, you ſay, p. 17, 
ce as applied to the prince now on the Britiſh/throne, 
tc is either nonſenſe, and therefore neither true 
« nor falſe, or it affirms a moſt unfdunded, 
te dangerous, illegal, and unconſtitutional poſi- 
tion, According to this ſpiritual doctor of po- 
<-fitics, if his majeſty does not owe his crown to 
1 N choice of his people, he is no lau king, &c. 
On the ſame principle you equally reprobate 
the doctrine of the king being the ſervant of the 
people, whereas the law, as you ſay; p. 41, calls him 
our ſovereign lord the king. But ſince you allow, 
ibid. that“ kings are in one ſenſe; undoubtedly; 
« the ſervants of the people, becauſe their power 
< has no other rational end than that of the ge- 
« neral_ advantage, it is evident that it is only 
Dr. Price's words. that you quarrel witch. Your 


ideas are, in fact, the very ſame witk his, though ou 


call his döctrine, p. 35, not only unconſtitutional; 


| but ſeditious; adding that, it is now publicly . 


60 taught, avowed, and printed; whereas it was 
taught, avowetl; and even printed, before der 


ag, 


you or Dr. Price were born u. E20 
Fa 4 * 4 L365. TYY 847 K. 3 (37 8 M 40:4 f o N 


® This title of ſovereign lord derived from the Fen 1 em | 


_ given to a king of England, is by no means agreeable to the nature 
and ſpirit of our preſent conſtitution, which is à Iintited mitnarchy, 


and not unlimited as that title * Our only proper ſovereig 
Has 
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. not the chief magiſtrate in every country, 
as well as the chief officer in every town, a certain 
duty to perform, with certain emoluments, and 
privileges, allowed him in conſideration of the pro- 
per diſcharge of that duty? And if the town 
officer, though having chief authority in his diſ-! 
trict, yet in conſequence of being appointed and 
paid for his ſervices by the town, is never conſi- 
dered in any other light than that of the ſervant of 
tbe town; is not the chief magiſtrate in any country, 
let him be called ſovereign, king, or what you pleaſe 
(for that is only a name) the ſervant of the people? 
What real difference can there be in the two caſes ?- 
They each diſcharge a certain duty, and have a 
certain ſtipulated reward for it. The office being 
bereditary, makes no real difference. In our haws, 
and thoſe of other nations, there are precedents 
enow of men's whole eſtates being confiſcated for 
crimes; and this of courſe excludes the heir: 
If, as you expreſsly acknowledge, the only ra- | 
tional end of the power of a king is the general 
advantage, that is, the good of the people, mult not 
the people be of courſe the judges, whether they 
derive advantage from him and his government” 
or not, that is, whether they be well or ill ferved 
by him? Though, there is no. expreſs, there is, 
you muſt acknowledge, a virtual, compa#®3 between 
ſhe my and the people, This, indeed, is particu- 
larly 
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larly mentioned i in the Act which implies the ab- 
dication of king James, though you ſay p. 38, it 

is #00 guarded and toa circumſtantial; and what can 
this compact be, but a ſtipulation for protection, 
&c. on the part of the king, and allegiance on the 
part. of the people? If, therefore inſtead of protec- 


tion, they find oppreſſion, certainly allegiance is no 


longer due, Hence, according to common ſenſe, 
and the principles of the Revolution, the right of 
a ſubject to reſiſt a tyrant, and dethrone him; and 
what is this, but, in other words, ſhocking as they 
may ſound to your ears, diſmiſſing, or caſbiering a; 
bed ſervant, as a perſon who had abuſed his truſt... 

So faſcinating is the ſituation in which: ourkings' 
are placed, that it is of great importance to re- 


mind them of the true relation they bear to the 


people, or, as they are fond of calling them, Ibein 
people. They are too apt to imagine that their 


rights are independent of the will of the people, 
and conſequently. that they: are not accountable to 


them for any uſe they may make of their power; 
and their numerous dependents, and eſpecially the. 
clergy, are too apt to adminiſter this-pleaſing in- 


toxicating poiſon. This was the ruin of the Stu- 


arts, and it is a danger that threatens every prince, 
and every country, from the ſame quarter. Tour 


whole book, Sir, is little elſe than a vehicle for the 
ſame poiſon, inc ulcating, but inconfiftently enou gh, 
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ſome natu 
us, they being born to command, and we to obeyʒ 


a reſp for princes, ab of ele beigg ori- 
ginally the choice of the people, as if they had 
tural and indefeaſible right to reign over 


and then, whether the origin of this power be di. 
vine, or have any other ſource independent of 8 
1 it makes no difference to us. 


With the ſuperſtitious reſpect for kings, and the | 


ſpirit of chivalry, which nothing but an age of ex- 
treme barbariſm recommended, and which civili- 
zation has baniſned, you ſeem to think that every 


thing great and dignified has left us, ** Never, ne- 


ce er more, you ſay, p. 11g; © ſhall we behold 
< that generous loyalty to rank and ſex, that proud 
e ſubmiſſion, that dignified obedience, that ſubor- 


ec dination of the heart, that kept alive even in ſer- 
ke vitude itſelf the ſpirit of an exalted freedom. 


The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence 
« of nations, the nurſe of manly ſentiment and he- 
c roic enterprize, is gone. It is gone; that ſenſt- 


_ « bility of principle, that chaſtity of honour, which 
« felt a ftain like a wound, which infpired courage 
<« wailſt it mitigated ferocity, which enobled what 
ever it touched, and under which vice itſelf loſt 


* half its evil, by loſing all its groſſneſs. 
This is perhaps the moſt admired paſſage 1 in your 


We performance; but it appears to me, that in 
Late . ol WOO: it contitins vos few Fees, 
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and: ſome of them inconſiſtent and abſurd. So 
different alſo are men's feelings, from the difference, ; 
no doubt, of our educations, and the different ſen- 
timents we voluntarily cheriſh through life, that a 
firuation which gives you the idea of pride, gives 
me that of meanneſo. You are proud of what, in 
my opinion, you ought to be aſhamed, the idolatry 
of a fellow creature, and the abaſement of yourſelf, 
It diſcovers a diſpoſition from which no manly 
« ſentiment, or heroic enterprizeꝰ can be expected. 
I ſubmit to a king, or to any other civil magiſtrate, 
-becauſe the good order of ſociety requires it, but T 
feel no pride in that ſubmiſſion; and the” ſub- 
< ordination of my heart, I reſerve for cha 
rafer only, not for ation. As a citizen, the ob. 
ject of my reſpect is tbe nation and the laws. The 
_ magiſtrates, by whatever name they are called, I 
reſpect only as the confidential ſervants we the na- "x h 
_ tion, and the adminiſtrators of the layvs. 
Theſe ſentiments, juſtin themſelves; and fevout. 
ing of no ſuperſtition, appear to me to become men, : 
whom nature has made equal, and whoſe great ob- 
ject, when formed into ſocieties, it ſhould be to pro- 
mote their common happineſs. Iam proud of feel- 
| ing myſelf a man among men, and I leaveitto you, Sir, 
to be proud of your obedience, and to keep alive,“ 
as well as you can, s in ſervitude itſelf the ſpirit of 
« an exalted freedom.” I think it much eaſier, at 
leaſt, to be preſerved ox? of a ſtate of ſervitude than 
. 1 
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in it. You take much pans to gild TO Os 


but they are chains ſtill. 2 

1, Sir, you profeſs this © generous lopaky, this 
« proud ſubmiſſion, this dignified obedience, and 
&© this ſubordination of the heart,” both to rank and 


ſex, how concentrated and exalted muſt be the ſen 


timent, where rank and ſex are united! What an 
| exalted freedom would you have felt; had you had 
the happineſs of being a ſubject of the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia; your ſovereign, being then a 
woman? F ighting under her auſpices, you would 
no doubt, have been the moſt puiſſant of knights 
errant, and her redoubted champion, againſt the 
whole Turkiſh e the e, of which. is 
only a man. 3 9 


_— 


elt is to no 1 to ſay,” as you do, p. i 19, 


« that the king of Great Britain reigns at this day 
« by a fixed rule of ſucceſſion, according to the 
« Jaws of his country, and that he holds his crown 
©« in contempt of the choice of the Revolution ſo- 
« ciety, which has not a ſingle vote for a king 


& among them, either individually or collectively 1 
when you acknowledge that * all the kingdoms | 


te of Europe were, at a remote period, elective, . 


and that © the preſent king holds his rank no 


c longer than while the legal conditions of the com- 
ce pact of ſovereignty are performed by him.” 
This, Sir, is granting all that we, ſeditious as our 
dofirine is, contend for. Here | is, according to 
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yourſelf, a certain roudirion on which kings reign. 


If, therefore, that condition be not performed, the 
obligation of allegiance is diſcharged,” e 
Though we do not chuſe any particular king, the 
nation dtiginally choſe to be governed by kings, 
with ſuck limitations, with reſpett to their duty and 
prerogatives, as they then choſe to preſtribe. And 
whether the departure from the original and proper 
duty of a king be made at once, or by degrees, 
which has generally been the cafe j and though the 
people may have been reſtrained by their circum- 


ſtanees from checking the incroachments of their 
Eings, the right of doing i it muſt ever remain inhe- 


rent in them. They mult always have a power of 


reſuming what themſelves gave, when the condition 


on which it was given is not performed. They 
can ſurely recall a truſt that has been abuſed, and 
reinſtate themſelves i: in their former ſituation, or in 
a better, if they can find one. $6; 

N. there be, what! you allow, a compa? of ſoves. F 


reignty, who : are the parties, but the. people and the 


King; and if the compact be broken on his ſide, 
are not the rank and the privileges, which he 
held upon the condition of obſerving the terms: of 
the compact, forfeited 7 The rule of ſucceſſion,” 

you ſay, is according to the laws of his country.” 
But what, according to youzlelf, i is the origin of 


both our common and ſtatute law ꝰ?ꝰ 
0 hk 5 ö | 10 Both 


\ 

MR. BURKE. - 
ny both theſe deſcriptions of law, © you ſay, p. 28, 
cc are of the ſame force, and are derived from an 
te equal authority, emanating from the common 
ce agreement, and original compact of the ſtate 
( communi ſponſione reipublice) and as ſuch are 


W equally binding on king and people too, as long 


ce as the terms are obſerved, and they continue the 
© ſame body politic.” Laws, then, not coming 


down from. heaven, but being made by men, may 
alſo be changed by them; and what is a conſtitu- 


tion of government, but the greater laws.of the ſtate? 
Kings, therefore, as well as the people, may vio- 
late theſe laws, by which they are equally bound; 

and if other violators of law be puniſhable, by de- 
gradation or otherwiſe, why ſhould kings be ex- 
cepted? Are their violations of the law, or che con- 
ſtitution, leſs injurious to the commonwealth 


than thoſe of other tranſgreſſors * ? Let the puniſh- 


ment of kings be as grave and decorous, p. 23, as 


you pleaſe, but let juſtice, fubRantial juſtice, be 
done. 1 


— 


Yours cee. 
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Iris impoſſible to conſider the late Revolution 
in France without having in our eye that which 
took place in England in 1688. This has had 
fo much of the cordial approbation of all claſſes 
of people here, at leaſt all thoſe who are denomi- 
_ nated whigs, that you found yourfelf under the ne- 
ceſlity of approving of it. But you wiſh to dif- 
ringuiſh between the principles on which the great 
actors in that memorable event proceeded, and 
2 thoſe of the National Aﬀembly in France. The 
promoters of the Engliſh Revolution, you would 
hhaave us underſtand, were not guided by any view 
to the natural (or as you affect to call them, the 
 chimerical) rights of men, but were influenced by a 
regard to rights ſanctioned by ancient poſſeſſion, and 
confequently that their example furniſhes no au- 
thority for any people to chuſe their own gover- 
. nors, or to diſmiſs them for miſconduct. 
Tou appeal to Lord Somers, p. 27, for the prin- 
ciples of the Evgliſh * Let his writ⸗ 
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ings, then, explain his ſentiments on the nature of 
government. Now the very title page of a tract 


generally aſcribed to him, entitled, the Judgment of 
ꝛhole Kingdoms and Nations concerning the Rights, 


Power, and Prerogative of Kings, and the Rights, 


Privileges, and Properties of the People, aſſerts, that 


ce all magiſtrates and governors proceed from the 


ec people.” This he proves at large in the courſe . 
of the work, in which he ſhows, as an inference. 
from this great principle, that the people, when 


oppreſſed, are juſtifiable in relieving themſelves 
by a change of their governors, or of their govern- 


ment; exploding, in a variety of lights, the laviſh » 
doctrine, to uſe his own terms, of alt- obegience | 


and loyalty. 
One of the molt extraordinary < your afſer- 


tions, with reſpect to the Revolution in England, 


is the following, So far,” you ſay, p. 27, is it 


c from being true, that we acquired a right by the 


«© Revolution to elect our kings, that if we had 
“ poſſeſſed it before, the Engliſh, nation did at that 
ic time moſt ſolemnly renounce and abdicate it far 
ce themſelves, and for all their poſterity, for ever.“ 


5 But could they ſeriouſly mean to bind their poſte - 


rity from ever doing again what they themſclves 


then did? Did they not by changing the natura! 


ſucceſſion of the kings of this realm, actually euer. 
iſe the right of chuſing kings, declaring what de- 
cription of perſons ſhould from that time ſucceed 
D 2 to 


. LETTERS ro | 
to the crown? And what- any one Parten did, 
a ſucceeding one might, no doubt, undo. 


But that no ſuch thing as a renunciation of a W. 
right to do any thing of this kind, was really meant 


by the legiſlature of that age, is evident from two 


Acts of Parliament, viz. of the fourth and fixth of 
Queen Ann, the former of th em mn Gebert he 5 


Union; and the latter in the ſame words after it, 


reſpecting the whole of Great Britain. This was in 
the time of Lord Somers, and no doubt with his 
concurrence; and from them it appears that your 


aſſertion is even nothing leſs than high treaſon. 
The words of the Acts are as follows, If any 


« and affirm, that the kings or queens of this realm, 
with and by the authority of Parliament, are not 
ee able to make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient vali- 


ec dity, to limit the crown, and the deſcent, inheri- 
e tance, and government thereof, every ſuch per- 15 
cc *fon ſhall be guilty of high treaſon,” — | 
Far am I from wiſhing to bring you into any ke 
rious inconvenience by repreſenting you as hav- 
ing offended againſt the laws of your country; 


but I wiſh it may ſerve as a hint to you, to pay 


more attention to the great principles of our con- 
Ritution; as well as to the univerſal principles of 


government, and the rights of men, offenſive as the 
term may be to you, for the future. e 


.> . * *. | . A - 89 ) 
1 1 


Lou 


7 lay, p· 3 Foe 1 . the b 
40 4 for revolutions? (as you contemptuouſly call it) 
« ſee nothing of that in 1688, but the deviation 
cc from the conſtitution; and they take the devia- 
'< tion from the principle, for the principle.” Let 
us then conſider the ſimple fact, that we may diſ- 
cover the true principle of the proceeding, and exa- 
mine the juſtice of your complaint. A king had 
abuſed his truſt, and, in the conſtruction of the re- 
maining governing powers of the country, had virtu- 
ally abdicated the government, According to the 
_ eſtabliſhed rule of ſucceſſion, his ſon. ſhould have 
ſucceeded him, but they apprehended the ſame 
evils from the ſon, which they had experienced from 
the father, and likewiſe from all princes of the 
_ fame deſcription with the father, that is, all who 
| ſhould profeſs the Roman Catholic religion. They 
therefore, made a law to exclude all ſuch princes, 
and fixed the ſucceſſion in the neareſt Proteſtant 
line. But, in conjunction with the firſt of this 
line, they choſe a perſon; entirely foreign to it, who 
had no legal pretenſions to the crown at all, being 
only the huſband of Queen Mary, as Prince 
Secorge of Denmark was of Queen Ann. 
HFere then, was a choice made, both of a par- 
ticular king pro tempore, and alſo of a new line of ſuc- 
ceſſion for future kings. Certainly, therefore, if the 
: conduct of our anceſtgrs i in that Ha be any pre- 
5 23 505 cedent 


— — OS — 


with removing the preſſing grievance, and kept a 
near to the ancient ſyſtem as they could. At the 
| Revolution, there was no occaſion for any thing : 


Tg LTT EAS 10 
| cedent for forme proceedings, - it Sachers the 
people of this country not only to make any 


change in the rule of ſucceſſion to the crown, but 


to make any perſon-king, and, in fact to do what- 
ever they mall think neceſſary for the redreſs of 


their grievances. This was -unqueſtionably the 


| proper reaſon, motive, principle, or rule, of their con- 
duct 3 and to act upon it in any future time can- 


not with propriety be called taking © the devia- 
« tion from their principle for the principle.“ To 
do any thing that ſhalt be deemed neceſſary to re- 
move any preſent evils, and to prevent the recur- 


rence of them, would be doing no more than wy 


would have done in our circumſtances. _ 
Conſidering the reverence that is always paid to 
ha] is ancient, it is certainly wiſe in any nation 
ro preſerve old inſtitutions as long as they art to- 
lerable, becauſe the people will bear with them 


better than with new ones. This principle no 
doubt, influenced our anceſtors at the Revolution, 


and at other times. They contented themſelves _ 


more; at leaſt the country would not bear any 
thing more, than a deviation from the line of ſuc- 


ceſſion to the crown, leaving the Popiſh, and adopr- 


ing the Proteſtant line. But if more had been 
wanted, they would certainly have done more. 


3 „ 


* 


N E. „ 


3 call the Revolution, p. 24, < an act of ne- 


_ ceffity.” But what was it that made it neceſ- 


ſary? On what polirical principle was the neceſſity 
founded? Was it not deemed neceſſary becauſe 
the people apprehended that their liberties, and 
_ conſequently their happineſs, were endangered by 
the meaſures of the king; and therefore, though, 
as you juſtly ſay, p. 44, a revolution is the laſt 
© reſource of the thinking and the good,” it was 
what they found themſelves driven to. It was the 
leſs of two evils which they had in proſpect; and 
what they did they thought to be neceſſary for the 
removal, and prevention, of the evil. And on the 
ſame principle that they changed the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion, they would have changed the whole frame 
of the government. Had they apprehended * 
verument by kings in general to be as great a griev- 
ance as that by Popiſb kings, they would have abo 
lied kingly government altogether, and this 
country would now have been a republic. 
Wheneyer circumſtances have been favourable 
to greater changes, wiſe nations have not failed t to 
adopt them. When America was driven, as you 
will allow (for at that time you were very active 


in the buſineſs, and many a time have I, with ſin- 


gular ſatisfaction, heard you plead the cauſe of 

Amerivun:liberty) by the oppreſſion of this coun- 
lh to op; Rey from it, the Americans, ſen- 
4 D 4 ; "ble 
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ſible of more evils attending their former govern- 5 


ment, than our anceſtors at the Revolution, ven- 


tured to do a great deal more, and ſet a glorious 5 
example to France, and to the world. T hey : 
formed a completely new government on the prin- 


ciples of equal liberiy, and the rights of men, with- 


© out nobles,” as Dr. Price expreſſively and hap- 
pily ſaid, “without biſhops, and without a king; 
which, indeed, the Dutch, after their ſeparation 


from the Spaniſh monarchy, did in a great meaſure 


before them. If arbitrary princes tremble at theſe 
great examples (at the very idea of which you your- 
ſelf, as if you were a part of royalty, and apper- 
taining to it, tremble alſo) it is time that they who 
ſo long have made others tremble, ſhould, in their 
turn, tremble themſelves. But let the people re- 


Joice. It will either make their princes keep with- 


in bounds, or encourage them to hope that a 


time of their deliverance is at hand. 


That all perſons have not the ſame dread of re- 
volutions which has ſeized on you, and that the 
genuine principles of the Revolution are ſtill pre- 
ſerved and taught in this country, will appear from 


the following extracts from Mr. Paley's Principles 


of Moral and political Philfophy, with which I hall 


cloſe this letter. 


i Government may be too 3 The greateſt "— 


© rants have been thoſe, whoſe titles were the moſt 
66 unqueſtioned. Whenever, therefore, the opinion 


« of 


4 as. 


MI. BURKE. | 1 


4. of- right” becomes too - predominant and ſuperſti- | 


cc tious, it is abated by breaking the cuſtom. Thus 
ce the Revolution broke the cuſtom of ſucreſſion, and 
e thereby moderated both in the prince and people, 
<.thoſe lofty notions of hereditary right, which in 
ce the one were become a continual temptation to 
©. tyranny, and diſpoſed the other to invite ſervi- 


« tude, by undue compliances and dangerous m__ 


s ceſſions.” p. 411, Quarto Edition. 

„ The true reaſon why mankind hold in deteſta- 

| « tion the memory of thoſe who have ſold their li- 
© berty to a tyrant, is, that together with their own, 


e they ſold commonly, or endangered, the liberty 
of others; which certainly they had no right to 


« diſpoſe of.” p. 77. 
* No uſage, law, or authority hats, is ſo 


00 binding, that it need or ought to be continued, 
ce when it may be changed with advantage to the 


e community. The family of the prince, the or- 
« der of ſucceſſion, the prerogative of the crown, 
« the form and parts of the legiſlature, together with 
< the reſpective powers, office, duration, and mu- 
ce tual dependency of the ſeveral parts, are all only 
<« ſo many /aws, mutable like other laws, whenever 
< expediency requires, either by the ordinary act of 


ce the legiſlature, or if the occaſion deſerve it, by 


« the interpoſition of the people. Theſe points are 
ee wont to be e with a kind of awe, they 
NY | | LE & are 
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« are repreſented 0 the mind as principles of the 
< conſtitution, ſettled by our: and being 
et ſettled to be no more nen. to innovation 
or debate, as foundations never to be ſtirred; as 
e the terms and conditions of the ſocial compact, 
to which every citizen of the ſtate has engaged 
4 his fidelity, by virtue of a promiſe, which he 

* cannot now recal. Such reaſons have no place 
* in. our ſyſtem: to us, if there be any good rea- 
* ſon for treating theſe with more deference aid 

reſpect than other laws, it is either the advan- 
© tage of the preſent conſtitution of government 
* (which reaſon muſt be of different force in different 
hy countries) or becauſe, in all countries; it is of im- 
* portance, that the form and uſage of governing 
© be acknowledged and underſtood, as well by the 
e governors as the governed, and becauſe the ſel- 
«.domer it is changed the more it will be reſpected 
MI bh ſides.” p. 426. 


1 _ Dran ae 
8 Yours, r. 
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the Revolution Society in England, for ſend- 


ing congratulations to the National Aﬀembly in 
France, © I ſhould think it,” you ſay, p. 6, © at 


« leaſt i improper and irregular, to open a formal 
public correſpondence with the actual govern- 


< ment of a foreign nation, without the expreſs au- 
© thority of the government under which I live.” 


You think it was done © under an equivocal de- 
« ſcription, which to many, unacqufiinted with our 
te uſages, might make the addreſs appear as the 
cc. act of perſons in ſome ſort of a corporate body, 
tc acknowledged by the laws of the kingdom, and 
r authoriſed to ſpeak the ſenſe of ſome part of it. 


te Tt is a policy,” you fay, p. 7, © that vey : 


* much the complexion of a fraud.” 
But what occaſion could there be to aſk Jive: „ 
the government of one country to ſend an addreſs 
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to that of another, unleſs it wa been afeited by 
the correſpondence; and in this caſe the Engliſh 
government had nothing more to do with the tranſ- | 
action than any private individual in the country. 


Was any thing ſaid by the Revolution Society, in 
the name of the government of this country, or was 


4 the latter at all pledged to do one thing or another 


in the buſineſs? 
As to ſuch a reſpectable body of men as the Na- 


tional Aſſembly of France noticing the addreſs of 
thoſe who compoſe the Revolution Society in Eng- 
£ land; it is nothing new or uncommon, either for 


ſmall bodies of men to addreſs large ones, or for 


large ſocieties to notice ſuch addreſſes; and what 
material difference is there, whether the perſons ad- 
dreſſing, and thoſe addreſſed, be of the ſame coun- 


try, or of different countries? The only queſtion 
is, whether the addreſs, or the notice, were _— 


The Natiohal- Afembly 5 Banner 8 not be 


= Py ignorant of the conſtitution | of England, as, to 
ſuppoſe that the Revolution Society was a body au- 


thorized by the ſtate, or that it had any connexion 
with the government of the country: ſo that there 


could be no fraud or impoſition in the caſe ; and it 


may be eaſily fuppoſed, that, being the founders of 


a new ſyſtem of government in France, which has 
hitherto. been conlidered as the natural enemy of 


— 


2 


1 


* 


* 
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— they. might think it wiſe to embrace the 
firſt opportunity of ſhewing that they were diſpoſed 


to be our friends, and that they took it kindly, that 
any number of reſpectable individuals in this coun- 
try ſhould approve of their proceedings. As far as 
the tranſaction went, it 4 a: Wages of future 
"oo neighbourhood. - 

The members: of the! French: Aſſembiy 8 


judge of the ertent of the friendly diſpoſition of this 
country towards them, by the names af the perſons 


who promoted the meaſure; and when they ſaw 
that of Dr. Price, ſo well known, and ſo favourably 
| known, for true patriotiſm, diſintereſted beneyo- 
| lence, and public ſpirit, both in France and Ame- 
rica, they would naturally, and juſtly, conclude, 


that, though no great part of the Engliſh nation 


was preſent, thoſe who were ſpoke the ſentiments 
of great numbers, and thoſe the moſt reſpectable 
in the country, The good will .of ſuch men as 


Dr. Price (in whatever part of the globe, or for 
whatever purpoſe aſſembled) even the National 
' Nw of France might conceive. to be no in- 

- conſiderable ſanction to their proceedings. | | 
| : Where is the great impropriety of a nation re- 


ceiving even advice, and much more accepting 


congratulations, from ſingle men of eminent wiſdom 
and virtue? And in this light thouſands regard Dr. 
Price: and notwithſtanding the odium which you, in 


vain, 
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vain, endeavour ta throw upon him, and which only 


recoils upon yourſelf, his name will be and 


reſpected, as long as reſpect for religion, for us 


| and for the juſt rights of mankind, ſhall exiſt, | 


The diſcourſe which gives you ſo much offence, 
was indeed delivered from a piupit, and is common- 


Iy called a ſermon; but this is all the impropriety 


that belongs to it, and therefore affects the fille 
only. It was delivered to a number of political 


| friends, on a week day, deſtined to a political pur- 
_ | Poſe, and might perhaps as well have been deli- 


vored in the room in which the company dined. 


No preacher, I will venture to ſay, more ſerupu- 


louſly adapts his uſual diſcourſes to the real occaſions 


cc a chriſtian audience, than Pr. Price does; and had 
you, Sir, been one of his ſtated hearers (though | 
you may ſhudder at the idea of going into a Conven- 


zicle) you would, I doubt not, have been both a 
wiſer and a better man than you now are, wiſe and 
good as you, nevertheleſs, may be; for I do not 


judge of your uſual temper and diſpoſition from 


the ſtrain of this moſt intemperate publication. 
I know you, and I know it to be unworthy of 


| Beſides, the pulpit has not been thought pro- 
Sed by all ſubjects of a political, if of a generally 
#feful, nature. If ſo, certainly the conduct of the 


| clergy muſt be ſevercly cenſured for the uſual 


ſtrain 


MR. BURKE, -- 47 

urin of their preaching on the Zoch of January. 
1 they preach in defence of arbitrary power, which 
they generally have done on that day, why may not 
we preach in defence of the great principle of equal 
liberty, and the moſt important right of reſtance to 
| ſuch governments as they recommend? hong es 


| Youſeem to take particular pleaſure in 3 5 


ing Dr. Erice to Hugh Peters, who expreſſed himſelf 
in the ſame language with reſpe& to the death of 
king Charles, that Dr. Price has made uſe of with 
reſpect to the glorious proſpect of things that has 
opened upon us by the late Revolution in France. 


N o doubt, a very handſome face may have ſome | 
features reſembling thoſe in a very ugly one, and 


therefore Dr. Price may, without any reflexion 
upon him, reſemble Hugh Peters in his abhorrence 
of tyranny, though very different from him in other 
reſpects. Biſhop Burnet calls Peters © a ſort of 
<enthuſiaſtic buffoon preacher, and a very vitious 


« man,” and he repreſents him as dying in the moſt 
 eowardly manner“. But will this character apply 


to Dr. FOO a man. | whom the Prefident of the Na- 


* Neale ſays, that, after the execution of his companion Mr. | 


| Cooke, who ſuffered with the greateſt heroiſm, he reſumed his 
courage, and ſaid to the ſheriff, . Sir, you have'ſlain- one of the 
(s ſervants of the Lord, and made me behold it, on purpoſe to ter- 
c rify and difcourage me; but God has made it an ordinance for 
Km nn. and RO 255 
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conal Aſſembly of France has ſtyled, od juſtly 


ſtyled, the Apoſtle of Liberty ; though you call him 


the Doctor of Politics, p. 17, the Political Divine, 


p. 20, and load him with every other epithet of con- 
_ tempt that your exuberant i imagination, unreſtrained 


by any regard to decency, can ſupply ; at the ſame 
time that, with your uſual inconſiſtency, you acknow- 
ledge, p. 1 35 chat he * * "the beſt intentians in the 


world.. 


According to you, ci Hugh Peters rode in a kind 


of triumph on the bringing of king Charles a pri- 
ſoner to London; and he may have triumphed in 
an indecent and an improper manner. But, in my 


opinion, there was ſufficient cauſe for triumph. The 


tbirtieth of January was (to uſe a phraſe of Admira! 
Keppel's) a proud day for England, as well as the 
fourteenth of July for France; and it will be remem- 


beredas ſuch by the lateſt poſterity of freemen. Let 
all tyrants read the hiſtory of both, and tremble, 


Good princes will read it without any e 
emotion. | | 


I 0 * 10 


Yours, &c. 
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7 was the devout with of Jab, bat with Ft 


emplary patience, had borne much calumny, 


as well as ſufferings of other kinds, that his adver- 
fory had written a boot. The favour which this 
good man could not obtain, the. deſpiſed and op- 
preſſed Diſſenters have at length been indulged 
with from you, at leaſt ſo far as relates to the cauſe 
of your ſtrong attachment to the eſtabliſned church 
of this country, which, no doubt, induced you to 
enter ſo warmly as you did into the oppoſition to 
our late claims in the Houſe of Commons. We. 
are now happy 1 in having an opportunity of view= 


ing, and examining, the true ſprings of your con- 
duct, and are not obliged to collect your arguments 


from uncertain report, or the mutilated, and, no 
doubt, very often falſe, accounts in the newſpapers. 


Me have now the reaſoning of the ſenator from the 
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I rather wonder, however, at this conduct in 


5 your when I find you lamenting r that ce it 


ce has been our misfortune, and not, as theſe gen- 


ce tlemen think it” (meaning, no doubt, myſelf as 


well as, others) © the glory, of this age, that every 
thing is to be diſcuſſed.” For certainly ſuch a 


| Publication as this of yours, you could not but 


think, muſt lead to much diſcuſſion. I, therefore, 


you thought this to be a dangerous proceſs, with 
reſpect either to Church or State, you certainly 
dought not to have entered upon it, by publiſhing 5 
any thing on the ſubject; unleſs, indeed, you had 
thought (which perhaps may have been the caſe) 


that your publication would effectually deter all 


opponents; your reaſoning being ſo forcible as to 


preclude, and be an effectual bar to, all farther diſ- 
cuffion on the fubje&; nor do I much wonder at 
your entertaining this idea, from the exhibition you 
have given us of the ftate of your « own "ane vim 


J 


- « Our church eſtabliſhment,” you 17, p. 1 196 
« js the firſt of our prejutlices. It is,” youſay again, 
«the firſt, the laſt, and the midſt in our minds,” 


that is, it occupies the whole capacity of them, fo 


that they cannot admit any thing elſe, at leaſt any 
thing of an oppoſite nature. Of courſe, the maxims 


on which you proceed muſt to yo appear incontro- 


vertible. T0 . very” mms. add, it 


22 1 : a — 


— ⁵˙ ͤ²r•h— NN 


MR. BUREE. „ 
cc jg not a prejudice deſtitute of nab wn voting 


cc in it profound and extenſive wiſdom.” For ſuch ! 


is the opinion that we all entertain of prejudices 
deeply rooted in our own minds; though it is no 
uncommon thing for what appears to be profound 


and extenſive wiſdom to one man, to appear the ex- Y 
treme of folly to another; and unfortunately (owing —_— 


perhaps to the difference of our educations, and 
early habits) this is preciſely the difference between 
you and me. What you admire I deſpiſe, and what 
you think highly uſeful, Iam ene is very miſ- 


e aten che . teren 


in our concluſions, we have, I perceive, ſome. great 
and leading common principles; ſo that it may not be 
difficult to diſcover which of us has departed the 
fartheſt from them. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew our 
readers, that with theſe common principles, your 


- concluſions are wholly diſcordant; and I flatter my= 


| felf that, differently as we. think on a variety of 


you have given ſufficient attention to, and more 


than you really act upon. You cannot, for exam- 


becauſe, in this and in other publications, as well 
as in your fpeeches in the Houſe of Commons, you 
have entered largely into many diſcuſſions; and you 
muſt alſo agree with me in thinking that the more 

| | „ important 
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is to men, either as individuals, or members of ſo- 
ciety, the greater call there is for an accurate diſ- 
euſſion of every thing relating to it; becauſe, in 
things of this nature, miſtakes are the moſt dan- 
gerous, and you are far from ſuppoſing religion to 
be a matter of indifference, either to individuals, or 
to ſociety. And how can we guard againſt, or in- 
deed be appriaed of, any OS; Without, due! * 
mination, or A cullon n 8 
That our readers may ſa at's one view what it is 
that you maintain with reſpect to civil eſtabliſn- : 
ments of religion, I ſhall, beſore I enter upon the 
diſcuſſien of them, give our readers à ſummary 
* of all your poſitions. Codſaunding,, as you 
eyidently do, the idea of religion itielf, with that of. 
wa civil ehablyment of it, you ſay, It: is rd 
< baſis of. civilfogiery, and eſſential to every Rate, 
inſomuch that you even queſtion whether — 
Aareal to be without one. So far, you think,, 4 the 
church from having anꝝ dependence upon the ſtate, 
chat the, ſtatę has not even che property, or do- 
e. minion, of any thing belonging to the churell, 
being only the guardian of the revenues of the 
Church, and holding them in truſt for its uſe.. Tou, 
therefore, hold chat the property of the church is 
unalienable, and not to be touched in any emer- 
enen © of e whatever. 1 you maintain, 


derives 8 


* 1 LE , * 


MR. BURKE! £2: 


* its eſtimation and elt, from the riches 
and magnificence of its eſtabliſhment; that ſuch 


eſtabliſhment is calculated for he mullitude, that it 
is peculiarly uſeful both to the poor and the rich, 
and, though neceſſary! to all ſtates, is more proper 


for a democratical, 9 any other n of aner 


ment. 8 
Non, Sir, — — as it may appear to you, my 


idems, in all theſe reſpects, are the very: reverſe of 


yours, Religion I conſider as a thing that requires 


no civil eſtabliſhment whatever, and that its bene- 


ficial operation is injured by ſuch eſtabliſhment, 
and the more in proportion to its riches. I am ſa- 


dafi that ſuch an eſtabliſhment, inſtead of being 
any advantage, is a great incumbrance to a ſtate, 
and in general highly unfavourable to its liberties; 
Civil eſtabliſhments of chriſtianity were altogether 


unknown in the early ages, and gained ground by 
very flow degrees, as- other corruptions and abuſes 


in the ſyſtem did. I am clearly of opinion, that 


the ſtate has a right to diſpoſe of all property within 
itſelf; that of the church, as well as of every thing 


elſe of a public nature; and that religion has na- 


_ turally nothing at all to do with any particular form 
of civil government; being uſeful indeed to all per- 
bons, m den as) ROW” us * poor, out des as nir 
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8 trace our very different ideas to their 


proper ſource, and compare them with our com- 


mon principles; and I am happy to find that we 
apree with reſpect to the proper uſe and advantage 


of government in general, which is a very material 
circumſtance in our diſcuſſion. . « Government, 
« you ſay, p. 88, is a contrivance of human wiſ- 


e dom, to provide for human warits, and men have ; 


ia right that theſe wants be e for by this 
ce wiſdom.” 


Fou will not, however, ſay that all hu man wank : 
are to be provided for by government; for ie i 
| manifeſtly only ſome of them that its great power 
can reach, and therefore much muſt be left to the 
individuals themſelves. This you allow, when you 
_ fay, p. $7, whatever each man can - ſeparately 
do, without treſpaſſing upon others, he has a right 
e to do for himſelf.” Since, then, I'can eat and 
: drink whatever ſuits my appetite, without treſpaſſing 
i upon any body, you will allow that the ſtate has no 
buſineſs to preſcribe what I ſhall eat or drink, or 
when, or in what manner, I ſhalldo it. I imagine, 
alſo, you will allow that m y neighbours have 
no right to complain of me, if, when I am indiſ- 
poſed, I treat myſelf as I think proper, taking 
whatever advice, or whatever medicines, I pleaſe, 
T hey may do the ma, | and I nll not complain * 
of 


| 
| 
| 


A 
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of m Pray, then, what right, on this plain and 
obvious principle, advanced by yourſelf, has any 
man to complain of me if 1 worſhip God in what 
manner [I pleaſe, or if I do not chuſe to worſhip God 


at all? Does my conduct in this reſpe& injure | 


them? What, then, has the ſtate, or my neigh- 
bours, to do in this buſineſs, wy more than with my 
food or my medicine? 

In this, and many other a0 government has 
taken a great deal too much upon it; and has by 


this means brought itſelf into great and needleſs 


embarraſſments. In many things beſides the article 


of religion, men have buſied themſelves in legiſlating 
too much, and when it would have been better if 


individuals had been = to think and act for nem. 


ſelyes. — - 
This, you will fy; amounts to boch more 


than a plea for roleration in matters of religion, 
which you are ready to allow. As a foundation þ 


a civil eftabliſhment of religion, you ſay that © man 
« is by his conſtitution a religious animal; for all 


that follows in defence of eſtabliſhments, i 1s imme 
diately connected with this. Now, admitting this, 
which however is not true (becauſe we may eaſily 
conceive of a Being, poſſeſſed of all the eſſential Pro- 


perties of human nature, without any knowledge | 


of religion at all) government can have no more 


"gt to interfere. with reſpe& to this conſtitutional 
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property of man, than with any other conſtitutional, 


or eſſential property; and with reſpect to many of 


theſe, you muſt allow that men ſhould be leſt to 
themſelves. For example, man is conſtitutionally 


and neceſſarily an eating and a ſlecping animal; but 


does it therefore follow that civil government has 
any thing to do with his eating or ſleeping? And if 
not, neither has it any right to preſcribe to him in 
matters of religion, merely becauſe he is by conſti- 
tution a religious animal. Man is a thinking and rea- 

ſoning animal; but muſt all his thinking and reaſon- 


ing be ſubject to the control of the ſtate? Man has 
alſo been defined to be animal rifibile, but muſt we 
therefore never laugh but when our grave and wiſe 


governors ſhall give us leave? We often jndulge 
ourſelves even in laughing at them. 

As you do not deal much in definitions, or axioms, 
+ am obliged to collect your idea of the principle 
on which church eſtabliſhments are ſounded, from 
caſual expreſſions, and the general ſcope of your 
declamation. Syſtematical divines, in this country, 


have, i in different circumſtances of their affairs, ad . 


* 


vanced two very different principles, as the baſis 


of civil eſtabliſhments of religion. At firſt it Was 
univerſally aſſerted that chriſtianity, and ſome par- 


ticular form of it, ought to be eſtabliſned, main- 


| tained, and Protected, by the civil power, becauſe 


| it was true; that it e the civil | magiſtrare, as 


= 2 , "8 * F —. 
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the vicegerent of God, to ſtand up for the honour 
of God, and of his truth; ſo that it was of no 
conſequence a at all- -what was the religion of his ſub- 
0 jects. It was his duty to inforce truib, and to 
bring them as ſoon as he could to the ban and 
gue maintenance of it. | 


But when it was urged that cli cette 


Sh were not always the beſt judges of r eligious truth, 1 


that they had often little leiſure for the ſtudy of re- 


ligion, and were apt to be impoſed upon by prieſts, 
and others, whoſe intereſt it was to miſlead them; 


| beſides that, upon this plan, the religion of every coun= 


try, would be liable to be changed with every change 
of governors, as was the caſe in our own country, in 


ſeveral ſucceſſive reigns after that of Henry VIII. 


or rather Henry VII. this old ground was ſhifted ; 
and of late it has been maintained by our high 


church divines, and by yourſelf, who muſt 'be 
claſſed with them, that the civil magiſtrate has no- 


thing to do with the 7ruth of religion, being obliged 
to provide for that which is profeſſed by the majority 


of the ſubjects, though he himſelf ſhould be of a 
different perſuaſion. Thus they ſay the king of Great 
Britain, muſt maintain epiſcopacy in England, and 

preſpyterianiſm in Scotland, whether he be a preſby- 
terian as king William, a Lutheran as George I. 


or a true eee as bug 825 . 


8 * | r | | | You, 
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be aſket whether it be their religion, that which 


they really approve, that they are obliged to main- 
tain, they will ſay it is a foreign one, one that they 
diſbelieve and deteſt, and yet are compelled to ſup- 
port, whilſt from genuine zeal, they think it their 
duty to maintain their own.” It is not ſuppoſed that 
more than one in ten of the inhabitants of Ireland 
are of the church of England, and yet the iron 
hand of power compels them to maintain it. Is 
- this, think you, the way to recommend your reli- 
gion? Judge by the effect. What converts have 
deen made to it in the laſt two centuries 2 The 
zealous members of your church, in the reign of 


You, Sir, appear to defend church eſtabliſhments 
on the latter of theſe Principles. «The chriſtian | 
E ſtateſman,“ you ſay, p. 151, © muſt firſt provide 
4 for the multitude, becauſe it is the multitude, and 
js therefore, as ſuch, the firſt object in the eccle- 
« ſiaſtical inſtitution, and i in all inſtitutions.“ But i 
. how does this apply to the caſe of your country of 
| Ireland. For the very ſame reaſon that epiſ- 
copacy ought to be eſtabliſhed in England, and 
 preſbyterianiſm in Scotland, the Roman catholic 
ought to be the eſtabliſhed religion of Ireland, be- 
cauſe, as J apprehend, it is unqueſtionably the re⸗ 
gion of a very great majority of the inhabitants, 
As to the great maſs of the oppreſſed Iriſh, if they 


\ 


* 


\ 
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the two Charles s of bleſſed memory, impoſed epiſ- 


copacy alſo upon Scotland, when not more than 
one in a hundred of the Scots would attend the 


fervice; but the generous ſpirit of that nation at 


length threw off the oppreſſive yoke. The Irnth _ 


alſo have the will, bur, alas, not the power. 


If you will have an eſtabliſhment, and act upon 4 
the principles that you profeſs, viz.. to provide for 


the multitude, or the great maſs of the people, do 


you, of your own accord, change the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of Ireland, to one more conſonant to the ge- 
nius and wiſhes of the nation ; ; and let it not be ſaid 
that the church of England would have the impu- 
| dence, if it had the power, to collect its tithes from 
every country in chriſtendom, though every pariſn 
ſhould be a ſinecure, and all their biſhops be deno- 
minated in partibus. Let there be an appearance at 
leaſt, which now there is not, of ſome regard to 
religion in the Caſe, and not to mere revenue. . Of-. 
ten as I have urged this ſubject, and many as have 
been thoſe who have animadverted upon my writ- 


ings, hardly any have touched upon this. They feel it 


to be tender ground. They can, however, keep an 
obſtinate ſilence, they can ſhut their ears, and tur 
their eyes to other objects, when it it is not to their 


| purpoſe to attend to this. 


Admitting that religion muſt: be fabled, = 
| ep * civil Powers in order to Its efficiency, 
"ws 5 
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- will ay ſpecies of religion anſwer the dap the 
heathen, or the Mahometan, as well as the chriſtian, 
and one ſpecies of chriſtianity as well as another ? 
Muſt we have no diſcuſſion concerning the nature, 
and influence, of the different kinds of religion, in 
order that, if we happen to have got a worſe, we may 


| relieve ourſelves by ſubſtituting a better in its place? 
Muſt every thing once eſtabliſhed be, for that rea- 


ſon only, forever maintained? This is faid, indeed, 
to be your maxim, openly avowed in the Houſe of 
Commons, and, it is perfectly agreeable to every 
thing advanced in this publication. For you con- 
demn the French National Aſſembly, for innovat- 
ing in their religion, which is Catholic, as much as 
you could blame the Engliſh Parliament, for inno- 
vuating in ours, which is Proteſtant. You condemn 
them for lowering the ſtate of archbiſhops; biſhops, 

and abbots, though they have improved! thar of the 
lower orders of the clergy; and therefore you would, 


no doubt, be equally offended at any diminution of 


the power of cardinals, or of the pope. We may 
therefore preſume, that had you lived in Turkey, 
you would have been a mahometan, and in T artary, 
| A devout worſhipper of the grand lama. 

Io indulge myſelf in a mode of writing, which 
che peruſal of your work has in ſome meaſure led 
me to. Your mind has been ſo dazzled with the 


| nn idea of the. majeſty of the church (a phraſe, 


4 believe £1 
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1. believe peculiar to yourtllH)) chat you have not 
been able to ſee any thing diſtinctly on the ſubje&.. 
You have not even dared to take a ſufficiently near 


view of this very church of which you are ſo pro- 
found an admirer, but have only gazed at ahumble 
diſtance, or have ſtood with your face towards: it, 
but with your eyes reverently fixed on the ground. 
Thus awe-ſtruck, you have not had the courage 
to look up, or to look round you. ' You have not 
even been able to diſtinguiſh, whether it Was St. 
Paul's at London, St. Peter” s at Rome, or the 
church of Sancta Sophia at Conſtantinople. 7 | 


; your deſcription applies equally to them all. 


ſeems to have been INE for Jour that it ns 


not a conventicle. at | 
15 As ito, every bing under e Gd agg it 


has been. your maxim, without any examination, to 
turn your back upon it. You would, no doubt, 
have done the ſame with reſpect to any place, in 
which Peter, or Paul, was permitted to preach : 
the chriſtian religion being in their time, unfor- 

tunately, nothing more than 4 fe, taught in con- 
venticles, and no where authoriſed by law, Had you 
lived at that time, you would, according to your 
general maxim, have © cheriſhed your old” hea- 
then © prejudices, becauſe they were old,“ and have 
lived and died a humble worſhipper of the Gods, 
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and Pech he, Goddeſſes, of ancient Greece and 5 
Rome. 

1 the leſ wade at this power cof i aden 
and prejudice, and this ſtupefaction of all your ra- | 
tional faculties in matters of religion, as it is appa- > FA 

rent that you have been under a ſimilar ſuſpenſion 
of your regſon, and equally under the power of 
imagination, in your views of the principles of civil | 
government. Such, Sir, is your proud ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and the ſubordination of your very heart, to 
Princes, and nobles ; ſuch your devotion to rank and 
ſex, in conjunction with your religious enthuſiaſm, 
that one might ſuſpect that your book was com- 
poſed aſter ſome ſolemn vigil, ſuch as watching 
your arms at the ſhrine of the bleſſed virgin; after 
which you iſſued forth the champion, in form, of 
religion, of monarchy, and of the immaculate vir- 
tue of all handſome queens. 7 
It is amuſing to ſee with what a ad 
* various expreſſion, you deliver your ſen- 
-  timents on the ſubject of theſe civil eſtabliſhments 
of religion, without diſtinguiſhing one from an- 
other. This principle,” you ſay, p. 147, © runs 0 
e through the whole ſyſtem of their” (the Britiſh) 4Þ 
* policy. They do not conſider their church | 
_  < eſtabliſhments as convenient, but as eſſential to 


N rg not * and ſe- 
« parable, 


=. * 
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- - parable, ct added for accommodation, 
e what they may either keep up or lay aſide, ac- 
© cordingæo their temporary ideas of convenience. 


e They conſider it as the foundation of their whole 
hw conſtitution, with | which, and with every part 
ce of which, it holds an indiſſoluble union. Church 


and fate are ideas inſeparable in their minds, and 
4 ſcarcely is the one ever mentioned, without men- 
tioning the other. It is on ſuch principles, 


you ſay, © that the majority of the people of Eng- 
« land, far from thinking a religious national eſta- 
ce bliſhment unlawful, hardly think it lawful to be 
cc without one. In France you are wholly miſ- 


cc taken if you do not believe us above all other 


by dune attached to it, and above all other na- 
te tions.“ | 

Now you cannot be ſo little 3 in the hiſtory 
of England, as not to know that the church and the 


| fate were as much connected before the Reforma- 


tion as they have, been ſince, and while the eſtabliſh- 


ment was preſbyterian, as well as now that it is epiſ- 
copalian, You muſt know allo that the inhabitants 
of this country, were at one time as zealous papiſts 
as they now are proteſtants, and yet they were 
brought to make a change in their eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, and that this was done without making any 
material change in the ſyſtem of civil government. 
L RT 8 _ You. 
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Fou aut en that the preſbyterians i in Scotland, 
and the epiſcopalians in England, have at this very 
time the ſame king and the ſame parliament. But 
how do theſe facts agree with your favourite idea of 

the inſeparable union of church and ſtate? What, 
then, is the foundation of the dread you have en- 
tertained of any future change in the religion of our 
country, when no harm, but, as all proteſtants 
think, much 3 ugg born derived iowa mr 
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— Har you inake no A . dt 
J trianity and the civil eſtabliſhment of it, is 


evident from many parts of your performance, and 
"that you conſider the re/pef which it commands; 


as intirely derived. from the circumſtances of its 
eſtabliſhment, is equally evident. After repreſent- 


ang the importance of chriſtianity, as oppoſed to 
infidelity, you ſay, in a peculiar ſtrain of eloquence, 
p. 135, * If in the moment of riot, andin a drunken 


& delirium, from the hot ſpirit drawn out of the 


et alembie of hell, which in France is now ſo fu- 


te riouſly boiling, we ſhould uncover our naked- 
0 neſs, by throwing off that ehriſtian religion, | 
te which has hitherto been our boaſt and comſort, 
« and one great ſource of civilization among us, 
« and among many other nations, we are appre= 


Uh. henſiye (being well aware that the mind will not 


« * endure a * chat ſome uncough, pernicious, 
F ö « and 


as 
* 


1 


% rns 0 
and degrading ſuperſtition might take place of it. 


For that reaſon, before we take from our eſta- 


< bliſhment the natural human means of eftimation, 


and give it up to contempt, as you have done 
« (and in doing it have incurred the penalties you 


e well deſerve to ſuffer) we. deſire that ſome other | 
| may be preſented to us in the place of it. We 
* ſhall then form our judgment. On theſe ideas, 


inſtead of quarrelling with eſtabliſhments, as ſome 
* do, who have made a philoſophy, : and a religion, of 


their hoſtility; to ſuch inſtitutjons, we cleave cloſely 
Ft & to them. We are reſolved to keep an f 


e bliſhed church, an eſtablined monarch 15885 2 
emo- 


© eſtabliſhed ariſtocracy, and an eſtabliſhed 


1 * cracy, each in the ef it | exiſts, end in no 


. 


which ! is o ene rhetorical; that I 9 47 not 
help tranſcribing it, though not abſolutely neceſſary 


to my purpoſe). that you Coplider t the chriſtian re- 


ligion as having no reſpeability by, or elf, without 
being ae, and that the natural human, means of 


abe eftimation in which it is held, is the ſplendour: and 
riches of ſuch an eſtabliſhment; and this wilt be Trill 
more evident from ſome paſſages that I fall have 
occaſion to quote hereaſter. Let us now conſider 
how this idea accords with the Principles of chriſ- 


eg and the authentic rerurili of which you 
i 


2 5 * 


i 


ne „ ©; 


Will llow to be contained in che books of the New 
Teſtament, and alſo with its well known foblequeqt 


| bitory. 


Did our IE vines his: pattie any inſtruc- 


tions about connecting his religion with civil 


ower, as if it would ever ſtand in need of ſuch 
aid; or did the apoſtles, more fully inſtructed after 
his death and aſcenſion, give any intimation of this 
kind? On the contrary, our Saviour declared that 


N | bis kingdom Was not of this world, which muſt mean 


that it did not reſemble other kingdoms, in being 
ſupported by public taxes, and having its laws 


- guarded by civil penalties. The apoſtles, and all 


chriſtian miniſters; for many centuries; lived on the 
voluntary contributions of their reſpective churches, 
and they had no means of enforcing their cenſures 
beſides excluſion from their ſocieties; and can you 


ſay that chriſtianity wanted any proper e/imation, or 


reſpectability, in that period? Did it not abundantly 


7 recommend itſelf to every attentive candid obſerver, 


and to every impartial inquirer; and did it not by 
this means continually gain ground; notwirhſtand- 


ing it was oppoſed both by all the tempotal powers 
of the world, and by whatever was moſt ſplendid 
and faſcinating in the eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of hea- 
theniſin? It was the virtue, it was the well known 
piety and extenſive benevolence, of the primitive 
; TIO and not wealth or power, that procured 
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reſpect to themſelves, and to their cauſe. Read 
only the letters of the Emperor Julian, and you 
cannot but be ſenſible of this. To this, and to this 
alone, he aſcribed the reſpect that was then paid to 
chriſtianity, and the > progrels it had mace in the 
e | 
If you ara” as you really ſeem to 4 chat ö 
chriſtianity is now deſtitute of theſe proper means of 
ef imation, you know little of its nature or power. b 
The truths and the promiſes of the goſpel are the | 


fame now that they ever were, nor is its evidence at 


all-diminiſhed ; and human nature, on which it ope- 


rates, you will not doubt, is alſo the ſame. And if 
you could look at any thing out of an eſtabliſh- 


ment, you might ſee that chriſtianity even now 


produces as diſintereſted and heroic virtue as ever 
it did. It forms men alike for the moſt active uſe- 


fulneſs, or the moſt patient ſuffering. But amuſ- 

ing yourſelf with the ſhadow, you wholly negle& 
the ſubſtance. _ Looking at religion, you ſee nothing 
but the civil eſtabliſhments of it. Thus have 1 
| ſometimes ſeen an aged oak fo completely covered 


with a luxuriant ivy, that 1 it requ red ſome attention 
to diſcern any thing elſe. 


That wealth and tous have. not het am | 
that you aſcribe to them with the bulk of mankind, 


* 


is evident even from the hiſtory of Monachiſi, one of © 


the corruptions of chriſtianity, The firſt monks were 


not 


n+ PEN RE 5 magnificent ln and highly 


ornamented churches, but were - moſt numerous, 
when they had nothing but the deſerts to retire to. 


Then alſo were they the moſt reſpected; and they 
did not ſink into contempt till they had acquired 


what you call the natural human means of efimation. 


The ſame has been the caſe with the ſecular clergy, 
in all countries. They were. infinitely more re- 
Jpetted, even by the rich and the great, while they 


were poor, than they have ever been ſince they have 
got their preſent ſplendid eſtabliſhments; nor is it 


difficult to ſee the cauſe of this, and how it operates. 
Eaſe, affluence, and power, attract perſons who 


have no ſenſe or knowledge of religion; and when 


mere men of the world get eccleſiaſtical preferment, 
they will, of courſe, diſgrace their profeſſion by 
their vices. It was the unbounded luxury, profli- 
gacy, and arrogance, of the court of Rome, poſ- 
ſeſſed, as you think, of every natural human means 

_ of eſtimation, that was one 18 the Frincipel cauſes 
of the reformation. 


According to your maxims, 2 FER eſtabliſh- 
ment ſhould make its clergy more reſpected than a 


poor one. But does this appear to be the caſe, on the 
compariſon of the ſtate of the clergy in Scotland, | 
with that of thoſe in this country? Dr. Adam Smith, 


who well knew them both, was of a very different 


ep ; and the moſt ſuperficial obſerver mult be 


= 4 „ ſen⸗ 
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ſenſible ahathe. is in the right. Nay, ſo n 


is the ſituation of che clergy. in this country (for it 


cannot be any thing, but their tuation, men being 
the ſame.in all countries) that, by the conſeſſion of 
many perſons in the eſtabliſhment itſelf, there are 
no clergy in ehriſtendom more negligent of their | 
proper duty, leſs ftrift in their morals, and conſe- 
quently more deſpiſed, than they are, Biſhop. Bur- 


net, who. had been much abroad, and who was an 


attentive obſerver, was decidedly. of this opinion; 
and the character of the Engliſh clergy i in E 
is little, if at all, improyed ſince his tine. 
The manner in which your imagination 1 4 
with a ſplendid church eſtabliſhment, makes you 
even exceed yourſelf in eloquence and, as I always 
admire you in this field, though not in that of ſaber | 


 reqſaning, ] cannot forbear quoting a pretty long pa- 


ragraph to this pegs, as it is particularly excellent 
in its kind. He,” you fay# p. 146, , who gave 
* our nature to be perfected by our virtue, willed 


F alſo the neceſſary means of its perfection. He 


te willed therefore the ſtate. He willed its connec- 
* tion with the ſource and original archetype of all 
te perfetion” (meaning, no doubt, the church, equally 


the archetype of all perfection in Indoſtan, in 
Turkey, in Italy, in England, and even in Scot- | 


land) © They who are convinced of this his will, | 


| i which i is the ** of n and the ſovereign of 
? l loyereigns, 


} 


6 hae 


oy MR. nen,, 1; 
cc ſovercigns, cannot think it reprehenſible that this = 


« our. corporate fealty and homage, that this our 

e recognition of a ſigniory paramount, I had almoſt 

E ſaid this oblation of the ſtate itſelf, as a worthy 
F offering on the high altar of univerſal praiſe, 


ce ſhould be performed, as all public ſolemn acts are 


* performed, i in buildings, in muſic, in decoration, * 
e in ſpeech, in the dignity of petſons, according to 
_ © the cuſtoms of mankind, taught by their nature; 


< that is, with modeſt ſplendour, with unaſſuming 


< ſtate, with mild majeſty, and ſober pomp. For 
_ © thoſe purpaſes they think ſome part of the wealth 
« of the country is as uſefully employed as it can 


e be in fomenting the luxury of individuals. It 1 is 
e the public conſolation, - It nouriſhes the public 
1 hope. The pooreſt man finds his own impor- 


e tance and dignity in it, whillt the wealth and 


6e pride of individuals at every moment makes the 


ee man of humble rank and fortune ſenſible of his 


ce inferiority, and degrades and villifies his condition. 


elt is for the man in humble liſe, and to raiſe his 


ce nature, and put him in mind of a ſtate in which 
< the privileges of opulence will ceaſe, when he will 


be equal by nature, and may be more than equal 


ce by virtue, that this portion of the general wealtk 


of his country is employed and ſanctified. 


Big with theſe ideas, you ſay, p. 153, © as the 


— maſs HO deſcription of men are but men, and 
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95 is poverty” Gael chat of the clergy) ec can- 


5 not be voluntary, that diſreſpect which attends 
upon all lay- Poverty will not depart from the 
s eccleſiaſtical. ' Our conſtitution has therefore 
te taken care, that thoſe who are to inſtruct preſump- 


fe tuous 1 ignorance, thoſe who are to be cenſors over 


_ inſolent vice, ſhould neither incur their contempt, 
« nor live upon their alms; nor will it tempt the 


rich to a negle& of the true medicine of their 


7 minds. For theſe reaſons, while we provide firſt 
F for the poor, with a parental ſolicitude, we have 


Fot relegated religion, like ſomething we were 
© aſhamed to ſhew, to obſcure. municipalities, or 


** ruſtic villages. No; we will have her to exalt 
ff her mitred front in courts and parliaments, We 


* will have her mixed throughout the whole maſs I 
« of life, and blended with all the claſſes of * 


* ciety. The people of England will ſhew to the 
© haughty potentates of the world, and to their 
® talking ſophiſters, that a free, a generous, and in- 


formed nation, honours the high magiſtrates of 


« its church, that it will not ſuffer the inſolence 


« of wealth and titles, or any other ſpecies of proud 


ce pretenſion, to look down with ſcorn upon what 


ce they look up to with reverence, nor preſume to 
te trample on that acquired perſonal nobility _ ; 


they intend-always to be, and which often is, the 


: .-8 e not the N no what can be the . 


« ward) 
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4 ward) of learning, piety; and virtue. They can 
« ſee without pain or grudging an archbiſhop pre- 
et. cede a duke. They can ſee a biſhop of Dur- 
cc ham, or a biſhop of Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion 
« of ten thouſand pounds a year, &c. &c. &c.” 
Pray, Sir, on what part of the New Teſtament are 
theſe paragraphs a comment? Alas, it is the wi/- 
dom of the world, which is fooli i/hneſs with God, and 
even with ſerious and ſenſible men? The wealth 
of the clergy, of which you are ſo proud, and the 
| temporal power with which you have inveſted them, 
is the natural ſource of their corruption, and what 
muſt ever fink them, and religion into contempt. 
| Has the ſplendour of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment in France, which is much ſuperior to any 
thing of-the kind in this country, prevented the 
ſpread of the Reformation on the one hand, or of 
5 infidelity on the other? By your own account, 
France is almoſt a nation of infidels, at leaſt their 
National Aſſembly, in your idea, conſiſts chiefly 


of them. Have the remains of this ſplendour, 


reſpectable ſtill in your eyes, prevented the rejec- 
tion of chriſtianity altogether here? If you know 
the world, and even what paſſes at home, you muſt 
know the contrary. Infidelity has made conſider. 
able progreſs in this country, and eſpecially in the 
upper claſſes of life, perſons to whom you ima- 


Eine! the wealch of the clergy would naturally re- 
i dcommend 
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commend. their religion. But theſe men do nor 
frequent your churches, and they regard your eſta- 
bliſhment no farther than they can avail themſelves 
of its emoluments, as it is a means of providing 


for their younger ſons and brothers. If che Houſes 
of Lords and Commons were fairly polled, after 


voting according to their real opinion, whether, think 


you, would the majority be in favour of chriſtianity, | 


or againſt it? Many, and thoſe not inattentive — 
ſervers, think the latter. | | 


If riches and Power have the ae 1 vow 


aſcribe to them in the. buſineſs of religion, how 

came the Reformabion to take place? The power 
and ſplendour of the church of Rome was at its 

height in the time of Luther and his followers; yet 


without any aid of this kind to oppoſe it, in Ger- 


manp, in this country, or in Scotland, it gave way 


to the efforts of men who had no advantage but 
what they derived from reaſon and piety. Surely, 


Sir, the bulk of mankind do not ſee with your eyes. 


If they did, how can you account for the great 
number of Diſſenters in this country, from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth (who had the ſame ideas that 
you have on theſe ſubjects) down to the preſent time; 


and what can be the cauſe of the amazing increaſe 


of methodiſm? Neither their miniſters nor ours are 
rich. We have not the ſtyle of my lord, nor have 
we ſeats in parliament.” "Bw deſtitute as we are 

| | : we 


: 0 
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of all theſe advantages, I will venture to ſay, that 
our miniſters, as a body, are much more reſpected 
by their congregations than yours, poſſeſſed, in your 


idea, of all the natural byman means of eftimation.” | 


J udging of us by Jour ſelves, you naturally ſup⸗ | 


poſe, that it is only through envy and malignity, that 
we declaim againſt the wealth and the power of the 
clergy. © In England,“ you ſay, p. 155, * moſt 


5 of us conceive that it is envy and malignity to- 


cc wards thoſe who are often the beginners of their 


te own fortune, and not a love of the ſelfdenial 
cc and mortification of the ancient church, that 


& makes ſame look aſkance at the diſtinctions, and 


te honours, and revenues, which, taken from no per- 
« ſon, are ſet apart for virtue. The ears of the pes 


< ple of England are diſtinguiſhing. They hear 5 
te theſe men ſpeak broad. Their tongue be- 


c trays them. Their language is in the patois of 


e fraud, in the cant and gibberiſh of hypocriſy; 
The people of England muſt think ſo when theſe 


« praters affect to carry back the clergy to that pri- 
« mitive evangelic poverty, which in the ſpirit; 
ce ought always to exiſt in hm (and in as too, how- 
te ever we may like ĩt) but in the thing muſt be va- 


ce ried, when the relation of that body to the ſtate 


te is altered, when manners, when modes of life, - 


chen indeed the whole order of human affairs, 


ce has undergone a total revolution. 5 We ſhall be- ; 
8 2 | 3 15 lieve 


— 
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e heve theſe reformers to be then Boneſt enthufufts, 
ke not, as now we think them, cheats and deceivers, 


e when we ſee them throwing their own goods into 


« common, and ſubmitting their own perſons to 


cc the auſtere. diſcipline of the early church.” 


This, Sir, is a paragraph of which it is to be 
* you will ſome time hence be aſhamed. You | 
do not give us the alternative of being either knaves 
or fools. You will not allow us any place in this 
more reſpectable, or rather leſs contemptible, claſs | 
of men. None of us who diſapprove of eftabliſh- 
ments, Dr. Price, or myſelf, can have the honour of 


being ranked with honeſt enthuſiaſts. We are all ab- 


ſolutely, and without a ſingle exception, cheats and 


deceivers, that is, perſons who are ſaying one thing, 
_ and at the ſame time meaning another. But we are 


happy in an appeal from your judgment, as you are 
from ours; though, judging from myſelf, we are by 
no means diſpoſed to cenſure you with ſo much ſe- 
verity as you do us. I do not ſay that we are ſo mor- 

tified to the world, as that the good things with 
which you tempt us, have no charms for us. We 
are men, and have the feelings of men, as well as 
1 But if they ſtruck our imagination as 
forcibly as they do yours, and if we were the knaves 
and hypocrites that you ſuppoſe us to be, why do 
we not make greater efforts to obtain them? The 


market is open, Hut. we do not chuſe to give the 
Price. 


MR. BURKE. : +8 
price. If theſe things be acceſſible to ſome, they 7 
are no doubt to others, in proportion to their abi- 
lity or intereſt, or whatever i it be that aſſiſts their 
preferment. 6 

As to ſubſcription to your . &c. if I be 
ſuch a perſon as you have deſcribed, why might 
not I declare my unfeigned aſſent and conſent tothem, ; 
as well as others ? Beſides, if the advantages of an 
eſtabliſhment were the things that we are aiming 
at, why are we labouring at the ſubverſion of all 
eſtabliſhments, expoſing their inutility, and even. 
their miſchievous nature and tendency ? ?. If the 
tree be cut down, how are we to live upon. the 
fruit of it? And there are now, I believe, very 
few Diſſenters, who, if the preſent eſtabliſhment 
was overturned, would wiſh to ſubſticute any other 
in its place. 3 

Your idea of the ſtate of things i in the primitive ; 
church is altogether founded on miſtake. It was 
not, from the firſt , materially different from whar 
it is, or at leaſt ought 1 to be, at this day, and there- 
fore did not require any great difference in the 
condition of its ordinary miniſters. There never 


was any obligation on chriſtians as you ſeem to 


ſuppoſe, to throw their goods into common. What- 
ever was done of this kind, appears from the hiſtory 
of Ananias and Sapphira, to have been perfectly 
voluntary, and could not have been univerſal; 

| and 
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ind nk read of no ſuch thing in any of the bete 


churches. Theſe, from the firſt, conſiſted of rich and 


poor and the rich among them made repeated con- ; 
tributions to relieve the poor chriſtians at Jeruſa- 


lem, which could not havebeen wanted, ifall the rich, 


even there, had. give their all. As to the diſcipline 
of the primitive church, it was ſuch' as 1 fhould 


have no objection to, but have ſtrongly recom- 


mended in my Eſſay on Church Diſcipline; nor was 
It more ſtrict than is actually exercifed in ſeveral 


chriſtian churches, though not in that bf England, 
at this day. But of theſe things you, Sir, ſeem to 


ſpeak altogether at TAGS, without Joy particular | 
knowledge of the ſubjeck. N 


1 am, Dine: Sia, | 
„ e. pn 
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LETTER. vi. 


C 4 ET ara bar Nui, to ch. 
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F a civil eſtablimment P ſo eſſential a as you re- 
preſent. it, to the eſtimation and effect of chriſ. 

; 1 you muſt, no doubt, i imagine that it never 
exiſted without one, that it has grown. with its 
growth, and Atrengtbened with itsfirength.. Hence 
pour apprehenſion that, if any thing affect the 
one, it muſt in proportion affect the other, and 
that they muſt both ſtand or fall together. Now, 
being yourſelf nothing more than a Lay divine (as 
you contemptuouſly characteriſe a perſon of emi- 
nence, who has preſumed to bint at ſome improve- 
ments in your favourite ſyſtem, not calculated to 
overturn, but to ſtrengthen it) I, whom, together 
with Dr. Price, you will claſs, p. 13, among poli- 
tical theologians, and theological politicians, ſhall give 
you a little information on the ſubje&. Tour ta- 
ſents, no doubt, are great; but what are talents, 
or * of reaſoning, and combining particular 
| facts 


— 
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facts into ſyſtems, if a man have no fats to ack | 
bine, no proper knowledge of his ſubject ? ? In this 


caſe his greater -ingenvity will only ſerve to miſ- 


lead him, and- fix- him in error. And it is very 
evident that, whatever has been the compaſs of 
your ſtudies, ecclgſtaſtical hiſtory has not been within 


its range; and facts, notorious facts, ſuch as lie 


vpon the very face and ſurface of it, unfortunately : 


overturn your whole ſyſtem. — 


You have not been pleaſed to-give us the defini. | 


tion of an eftabliſhed church, though you enlarge ſo 


much in your encomiums upon it; but in this we 
cannot much diſagree. In its full extent, it is a 


church defended, and even regulated, by the ſtate, 
which either wholly proſcribes, tolerates, or barely 


connives at, other religions. Now, what was the 


ſitdation of the chriſtian church with reſpec to the 
State in the primitive times? You muſt know that, 


ſo far from being ſupported by the civil powers 
(which were then either Jewiſh or Heathen) it was 


frownedupon by them, and violently perſecuted; it- 
ſelf being at that time nothing more than a . ec, or 
a hereſy, ſometimes connived at, but never openly 


tolerated; and yet in theſe circumſtances it exiſted, | 


and flouriſhed, gradually gaining ground by its 
own evidence, till it triumphed over all oppoſition, 
and the Roman empire itſelf became chriſtian, 


What 


AI 
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What was it that theſe chriſtian emperors chen did 
for their religion? They did little or nothing to- 


wards its' ſupports, becauſe they found it ſufficiently. 


ſupported by the voluntary contributions and bene- 
factions of its friends. They did, however, what 


they ought not to haue done; they influenced the de- 


cifions of councils,” and enforced them by temporal 


| pains and penalties. The State alſo protected pro- 


perty given or bequeathed to the church, as well 
as that which was appropriated to other uſes ; but 
there was nothing like a tar levied for che ſupport 
of religion for many ages, nor is there any ſuch 
thing at this day in a very great part of the chriſtian 
world. Tithes are comparatively but a modern in- 


vention, the payment of them being firſt voluntary, 


and afterwards obligatory ; and the . compulſory 
payment of tithes did not take place in the whole 


| of this country till the time of King John, of glo- 


rious and immortal men6ry, on that account. There 


are now no tithes paid in the eccleſiaſtical ſtates of 


Italy, or in Sicily; and though, as I have been late- 
ly informed, there is what is called tithe in ſome 


parts of Lombardy, it does not in general exceed 


one thirtieth pare w the 1 anc? is never one 
tenth. 


Another important article in our eccleſiaſtical Y 


a ; eſtabliſhment, is the _ of our kings to the no- 


mination 6 
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mination of biſhops . But it is well known, that 
the right of chuſing the biſhops was originally, and 
for many centuries, in their reſpeCtive churches, 
the metropolitans of a province ſhewing their ap- 
probation by joining in the ordination; and that even 
the emperors themſelves, after they became chriſ- 
tians, never aſſumed any ſuch authority. It was 
firſt uſurped by the popes,” in the plenitude of their 
power, and by the feudal princes of Europe, in 


conſequence of their inveſting biſhops with their 


temporalities, and making them lords of territory. 
The National Aſſembly of France have, to their. 


immortal honour (though they ſhould be diſſolved 


_ to-morrow, and never meet again) reſtored to all 
the chriſtian churches in that country, their ori- 


ginal right of appointing their own W both 


e clergy and the biſnops. 


As to the claim of our princes to ts the Haas 


| of the church. (which i is an uſurpation from an uſur- 


per, the pope) and that of our parliament, to : 


enact what ſhall be deemed articles of faith, and 
18 give à form and conſtitution to the whole 


church, it is a ching not fo worms as A eee to 


| 


+ 4.6 « 


* This irdone i in England * the king icuung a Cong 4 Ele re to 


the chapters of each. cathedral, -impowering them to chuſe ſuch 


perſons only as are e pamed * them; . Ireland it is s done with- 
out this form. 2 ae 
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by any other temporal power in the world, and a 


greater abſurdity and abuſe than any thing ſubſiſt- 
ing in the ſyſtem of popery, where at leaſt the judges 
n eccleſiaſtical affairs are eccleſiaſtical perſons. 


The whole ſyſtem! of the civil eſtabliſhment of 


3 religion had its origin at a time when neither reli- 


gion nor civil government was much underſtood. It 
was the conſequence' of the feudal ſtates of Europe 


becoming chriſtian in an age where we find little of 
chriſtianity, beſides the name; its genuine dofrines 


and its ſpirit having equally diſappeared. - 


Every article, therefore, within the compals of 


the civil eſtabliſnment of chriſtianity, is evidently 


an innovation; and as ſyſtems are reformed by re- 
verting to their firſt principles, chriſtianity can ne- 
ver be reſtored to its priſtine ſtate, and recover its 
real dignity and efficiency, till it be diſengaged from 


all connexion with efyil power. This eſtabliſh 


ment, therefore, may be compared to a fungus, or a 


Paraſitical plant, which is ſo far from being coeval 
with the tree on which it has faſtened itſelf,” that 
it ſeized upon it in its weak and languid ſtate, and 


if it be not cut off in time, will * all its 3 


and deſtroy it. 


Writing to an 3 1 naturally chink . meta- 


er compariſons, and therefore I will give you 
two or three more. So far is a civileſtabliſhment from 
| — friendly to chriſtianity, that it * be com- 
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pared to the animal, called the Sloth, which, when it 
gets upon any tree, will not leave it till it has devoured 
even the leaves and the bark, ſo that it preſently 
periſhes, Rather, it is the animal called a Glutton, 


which falling from a tree (in which it generally 
conceals itſelf) upon ſome noble animal, imme- 


diately begins to tear it, and ſuck its blood; and 
if it be not ſoon ſhaken off (which ſometimes, eve 
ry effort fails to effect) it infallibly kills its prey. 
Now, when I ſec this fungus of an 2 
upon the noble plant of chriſtianity, draining its beſt 
Juices; when I fee this Soth upon its ſtately branches, 
gnawing it, and ſtripping it . bare ; or, to change 
my compariſon, when I fee the Glutton upon the 
ſhoulders of this noble animal, the blood flowing 
down, and its very vitals in danger; if I wiſh to 
preſerve the tree, or the animal, muſt I not, with- 
aut delay, extirpate the fungus, deſtroy the Sloth, 
and kill che Glutton. Indeed, Sir, ſay, or write, 
What you pleaſe, ſuch yermin deſerve no mercy. 
You. may ſtand by, and weep for the fate of your 
favourite fungus, your Sloth, or ron Es but ; 


Ifhall not ſpare chem. 
In your idea, a civil Mublihunent « is aths veay 


Bis, or foundation of religion. But when any ſtruc- 
ture is to be raiſed, the foundation is the firſt thing 
that is laid; whereas this was evidently the very 
2 Inſtead, therefore, 25 its being * foundation, 


or 


or even the buttre ” it may rather be ſaid to i 
ble the heavy tone roof, prefling with an enormous 
- weight upon the walls, which on that account re- 
quire many buttreſſes to ſupport it, and after all 

proves to be ſo heavy, and is now become fo ruin- 
ous, that it will be found abſolutely neceſſary to take 
it all down, if the building is to be preſerved. 'Nay, 
as in the late taking down of the ſtone roof of the 
cathedral, I think, of Hereford; if the greateſt care 
be not taken, the attempt to meddle with this cum- 
brous roof will be hazardous, both to . 78 
remove it, n thoir whe _ near it. 819 
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LETTER IX. 128 


Of the Uſes 7 civil 22 of Reign 


Dran sis, 


OU certainly {HEY the anne need | 
from religion itſelf too much, valuable as I 


Ade it to be, when you ſay, p. 134, We know, | 


t and what is better, we feel, that religion is the 
« baſis of civil ſociety, and the ſource of all good 
ce and of all comfort.“ Here, ſurely, is more of the 


rbetorician than of the regſoner, even ſuppoſing you 
not to mean, what you evidently do, the civil eſta- 


bliſhment of religion, but religion itſelf. Is there 


no good, or comfort, in any thing but religion, 


or what flows from it? Will religion feed or cloath 


vs; or is there no comfort in food or cloathing? 
Is it not poſſible to make many wholeſome laws to 
prevent men from injuring one another, and is it 
not poſſible to execute thoſe laws, ſo as to preſerve 


the peace of ſociety, which I conceive to be the pro- 
per end of civil government, without calling in the 


aid of religion; or cannot religion operate in aid 


of _ laws, without the help of the magiſtrate ? 
| Gel 


Civil eſtabliſhments * SEND muſt, . 
I imagined to-be of home uſe to ſociety, or it will 
be of little conſequence to defend them at all. If 
the church, or the king, have nothing but divine 
right to ſtand upon, the people, ſeeing their own in- 
tereſt to be out of the queſtion, would not, at this 

day, ſnew much zeal in their ſupport. They muſt, 
if poſſible, be made to believe, that a ſyſtem ſup- 
ported by their money, and the ſweat of their 
brows, is, in ſome-way or other, directly or indi- 
rectly, for their advantage. Accordingjy, you, Sir, 
have found it neceſſary. to urge the utility of theſe | 
eſtabliſhments, and. according to you, this utility 
is threefold, They are of uſe to the; Poor, and to the | 


F 


7 chriſtian ſtateſmnen,” you 4, p. I 15 f | 
« this land have been taught, that the circumſtance 
cc of the goſpel's being preached to the poor, was 
e one of the great teſts of its true miſſion. They 
ce think, therefore, that thoſe do not believe it who 
« do not take care it ſhould be Fe to the 

——: . no otter at 

Here, Sir, your argument, as "as. as there is 
any thing of argument 1n it, 1s, that ſince che poor 
cannot afford to pay for religious inſtruction, the 
ſtate ſhould provide i it for them. A very pious and 


charitable deſign, no doubt; but at whoſe expence 
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is this proviſion made ? If it were at the expence 
of the rich only, there would be ſomething of cha- 
rity in it; but is not all property, that of the 
poor as well as that of the rich, taxed alike for this 
purpoſe ? Do not the clergy exact the payment of 
ſmall tithes, and often with the utmoſt rigour, 
from their - pooreſt pariſhioners ? ? Do we not ſome- 


times hear of their being actually turned out of 


their little tenements, by a diſtreſs levied by their 
ſpiritual inſtructors; and are not the poor Triſh, 
ſome of the moſt deſtitute and miſerable of man- 
kind, driven into almoſt annual rebellions, by op- 
preſſi jon from the exaction of tithes ? 
This, I am told, is the true caufe of the riſe of 


„ thoſe who are called bite Boys, among the poor 


catholics of Ireland; and nothing but the terror, 
of military execution, can compel them to pay for 
that inſtruction which you would give us to un- 
&erſtand is ſo charitably afforded them. Thus, to 
be compelled to pay for the inſtruction which they 
deteſt, and receive no advantage from, and to be, 
at the ſame time, under another kind of neceſſity 
ol paying for the inſtruction which they really va- 
| tre, is, indeed, a hard caſe, . But this, Ms 
to you, is preaching tbe goſpel 70 the poor. hs 
The goſpel was, in its proper ſenſe, eroathed 
to the poor by our Saviour, the apoſtles, and other 


e e who were themſelves poor. 
3 of N 


oy 
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In thoſe times, all the contributions for tlie main 
tenance of public worſhip were made by the rich, 
and they were as ample as they were voluntary. 
Thoſe who were leſs opulent gave as they thought 
proper, and could afford, and the poor gave no- 
1 thing; for ſmall” tithes were then unknown. The 
ſuame is the caſe with us Diſſenters. All our places 
of public worſhip are open to the poor, as well as 
to the rich; and not only are the poor accemmo- 
dated gratis, but their wants are attended to as far 
the funds of the congregation (and in all of them 
there is one for this ee can 80 towards their 5 
relief. 
Ihe inſtruction of the poor is more 4 to 
by the Methodiſts than by any other claſs of chrif- 
14 tians in this country. They not only make theni 
welcome, but they ſeek out, they invite, and preſs 
them to receive inſtruct ion; and if thoſe of them, 
who are comparatively poor, tax themſelves for he 
maintainance of their preachers, and the building 
of their places of worſhip, it is in ſuch a manner as 
promotes induſtry, and checks profligacy and extra- 
vagance. By this means, becoming more ſober, and 
more frugal, they grow comparatively rich, and 
are better able to contribute their penny, their 
two-pence, or their ſx-pence a week, to ſupply the 
wants of others. I honour their wiſdom and œc- 
nomy, Oe think moſt rn of thoſe perfons 
whoſe 


90 Irres 0 | | 
whoſe education and habits difpoſe and enable them 


to adapt themſelves to the inſtruction of the loweſt 


and pooreſt of the vulgar. They are civilizing and 
chriſtianizing that part of the community, which 
is below the notice of your dignified clergy, but 
whoſe ſouls, as the common phraſe is, are as pre- 


cious in the fight of God, as thoſe who are called heir 


betters. Such men will have their reward in hea- 


ven. I only wiſh they had more knowledge, and 


more charity along with their zeal; <A Ty alſa 
will come in due time. : 
You think it equally neceſſary, that W pro- 


viſion ſhould be made for the inſtruction of the 
rich, and that, in order to engage their attention and 


reſpect, the civil eſtabliſnment of religion ſhould 


be ſplendid. Such ſublime principles, you ſay, 
p. 1.0 ought to be infuſed into perſons in ex- 


« alted een and religious eſtabliſhments pro- 


* vided, that may continually revive and enforce 
* them. The people of England,” you fay, p. 152, 


&* know how little influence the teachers of religion 
© are likely to have with the wealthy and power- 


« ful of long ſtanding, and how much leſs weight 


* with the newly fortunate, if they appear no way 


cx aſſorted to thoſe with whom they mult aſſociate, 


« and over whom they muſt even exerciſe in ſome 


© caſes ſomething like an authority. What muſt 
« they think of that body of teachers, if they ſee 


It 
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= it in no part above the eſtabliſhment of their 45 ; 


86 © meſtic ſervants ?”” 


On the effect of ſplendid eſtabliſhments on the : | 
minds of men I have enlarged before, and ſhall now | 


only obſerve that, through groſs inattention to the 
principles of human nature, you have neither con- 


ſidered the effect of the ſituation in which you have 
placed the clergy of this country on their own 


minds, or on thoſe of the rich and the great, to 
whom their miniſtry is to be adapted. Is it not a 
fact, that, ſo far from the former being independent 
of the latter, in conſequence of having great emo- 


| lument in continual proſpect (which is the caſe of all 


the clergy, the biſhops themſelves not excepted) that 
they muſt continually look up to them, and court 
them, in order to advance themſelves? Is not their 
attention to the great in general extremely ſervile 
and debaſing? Have you never heard of their con- 


niving at, rather than reproving them for, their 
vices and extravagancies, while they have the care 


of their education at home, and abroad. Is not al- 
moſt every clergyman, whoſe talents or connexions 


encourage him to aſpire to a biſhopric, or any other 
great preferment, ready to adopt the maxims, and 


court the favour, of the great, in whoſe power alone 
it is to aid their views? Is it not notorious that the 
biſhops in general fall in with the meaſures of the 
mn whatever they are, evidently becauſe they 


cannot 


r u 3 
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chat, though their bench had concurred: in 1 


5 ! 
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cannot riſe higher, or provide for their 3 
by any other means? For whenever the maxims 


3 


the biſhops almoſt W = even n infancy, | 


changes with them. | 
When, after the Court was diſpoſed to 38 


us, the diſſenting miniſters waited, by appointment, 
upon an archbiſhop, f in order to get his vote and 
intereſt for relief in the matter of ſubſcription, 
which was then under confideration i in parkament, 
after both himſelf and his brethren had voted a- 
gainft us upon a former occaſion, he aſſured. them 


their application before; it was no meafure of n 
but that they had been put, upon it by the king's mi- 
niſters. This he evidently thought a ſufficient apo- 


| logy for his own conduct, and that of his brethren. 


So valid did this excuſe appear to him, that he had 
no feeling of the diſhonour which ſuch conduct 
reflected upon the whole bench, and what a de- 


ſpicable idea he was giving of himſelf, and of his 


brethren to us Diſſenters, who are uſed to think and 
act for ourſelves, and not as we are put upon by 
others. Can ſuch conduct as this, which the ſitua - 
tion of your dignified clergy neceſſarily leads. them 
into, inſpire perſons of high rank, or of any rank, . 


with ſentiments of reſpec? 1 will venture to ſay it 
I impoſſible. Pretend what you will, * muſt, 


and 
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and you do, old dem in contempt, as much as 
we do ourſelves. It is the feeling of indignant ho- 
nour. It is the natural ſentiment of man towards 
his degraded fellow creature, which in ſome meaſu . 
reflects diſhonour pour himſelf, as . oy the fame 
ſpecies, © - | 
You, who are a 5 ks Gita 5 us, n 
civil eſtabliſhments of religion are peculiarly uſeful 
in free governments. The conſecration of the 


« ſtare,” you ſay, p. 137, © by a ſtate 801 


e cus eſtabliſhment, is neceſſary alſo to operate 


ce with an wholeſome awe upon free citizens, be- 


<« cauſe, in order to ſecure their freedom, they muſt 


< enjoy ſome determinate portion of power. To 
them, therefore, a religion connected with the 
ec ſtate, and with their duty towards it, becomes 


< even moreneceſfary, than in ſuch ſocieties, where 
-< the people, by che terms of their ſubjection, are 
& confined to private ſentiments, and the manage 
ee ment of their own family concerns. All perſons 
e poſſeſfing any portion of power, ought to be 


4 ſtrongly and awfully impreſſed with an idea that 


te they act in truſt, and that they are to account for 


v their conduit in that truſt to the one great mas- 
© ter, author, and founder, of ſociety. This prin- 
cc cjple ought even to be more ſtrongly! ĩmpreſſed 


te upon tlie minds of thoſe who compoſe the col - 


oF  letive forcreignty, than upon thoſe of ſingle 


cc 
1 'S e princes. 
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But where popular 
10 authority is abſolute and unreſtrained, the people 
te have an infinitely greater, becauſe ã far better 


founded, confidence in their own power. —It is 
< therefore of infinite importance that they ſhould 
cc not be ſuffered to imagine that their will, any 
< more than that of _ 18 ms ſtandard of fight 

; 5 and wrong, &c. c. 
1g all this, Sir, you, as dul, . i 
with the civil eftablifhment of it, and hence the ma- 
nifeſt inconcluſiveneſs of your whole argument. 


Religion, no doubt, is uſeful to all men, of all 
-ranks, in power, or ſubject to it, as it furniſhes an 
additional motive to good behaviour in every ſitua- 


ſtate, the officers of which ſtate, will, of courſe, 


have the ſole power of eccleſiaſtical as well as Civil 
preferment? How will the members of a popular 
aſſembly be overawed by the admonitions of men 


-whoſe ſalaries are ſettled, and whoſe places are diſ- 


poſed of, by themſelves, any more than a ſingle ar- 
bitrary ſovereign? Will not the clergy always look 
up to that power, which has preferment at its dif- 


. 


c princes. Without inſtruments, theſe princes can 
do nothing. Whoever uſes inſtruments,” in find- 
© ing helps, finds alſo impediments. Their power, 
er therefore, is by no means complete, nor are they 
<« ſafe in extreme. abule. 


tion. But what has this to do with any civil efta- 
bliſhment of it, with its being maintained by the 


— 
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poſab, in whatever hands it be lodged ? Are not the 
«ſtabliſhed miniſters in Holland advocates fos their 
republican government, as much as the Engliſh bi- 
ſhops of this day for the limited monarchy of Eng- 


land, and as much as the biſhops of Charles I. and 
II. were for abſolute e ROY! Os. 


and non- reſiſtance? 

The clergy, or any other for of men, in the pay 
op of a ſtate, ſoon perceive what are the maxims of 
the governing powers in that ſtate, and readily 


adopt them: Are not the * aſpiring clergy of the 


preſent reign, advocates for higher maxims of go- 
vernment in church and ſtate, than thoſe of the two 
preceding reigns? the fact is evident, and the dif- 
ference is to be looked for in the different diſpoſi- 
tions of the courts. The former were liberal, and 
favourable to diſſenters, whereas the preſent is leſs ſo. 


This alone accounts for the whole. If the gover- | 


-nors of any country in which religion is eſtabliſhed, 
have no motives to ſtand in awe of the-miniſters of 


religion, which they evidently have not (as they al- 


ways ſee the miniſters of religion ſtanding in awe of 
tem, and courting them) it is of no off; to them 


that it is eſtabliſhed at all. If it be of any uſe, it is 
ſimply as religion, as a principle operating upon 


conſcience, and influencing individuals, indepen- 
dently of any civil eſtabliſhment of: +. 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, Sir, you ſe this whole:baſined in u very 


Wrong, point of light. The civil eſtabliſhment of 


religion is fo far from making it reſpectable, that 
it is the very thing that makes it contemptible ; be- 
cauſe it naturally tends to debaſe the minds of thoſe 


who officiate in it, thoſe to whom men will com- 


monly look for examples of its proper ſpirit and 
rendency, and by whoſe principles and conduct —— 
in ip i et en 
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LETTER *. 2 
of ai Elefive c. 1 pt ub 


> d 


Dran Sin, | 


* 


JE dread ai es of the clergy of this 
country becoming eleZive, is extreme, and the 
conſequences which you imagine to flow from a 
regulation of this kind in the cotiſtitution of the 
church, you exhibit in the moſt alatming light. 
1 ſhall ſele& the following; as Tome of the ſtrongeſt 
paſſages in your publication upon this ſubject, 
and I ſhall then make a few remarks upon them. 
--:$62Dhe preſent ruling power” (viz, of France) 
te has” you ſay, p. 217, © made a degrading, pen- 
e ſjonary eſtabliſhment, to which no man of li- 
ce beral ideas; or liberal condition, will deſtine his 
e children. It muſt ſettle into the loweſt claſſes of 
© the people. As with you, the inferior clergy 
cc are not numerous enough fot their duty; as theſe 
ec duties are beyond meaſure, minute arid tbilſome z 
te as you have left nomiddleclaſſes of clergyat their 
« eaſe, in future nothing of ſcience or erudition, 
© can exiſt in the Gallican church. To complete 
ce the project, without the leaſt attention to the 
H rights 
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ce rights of patrons, the Aſſembly * . rr 


«« future an elective clergy; an arrangement which 


_« will drive out of the clerical profeſſion all men 


« of ſobriety, all who can pretend to independence 
cin their function or their conduct, and which 


e will throw the whole direction of the public 
« mind into the hands of a ſet of licentious, bold, 
« crafty, factious, flattering wretches, of ſuch 
-« condition, and ſuch habits of life, as will make 
< their contemptible penſions (in compariſon of 


« which the ſtipend of an exciſeman is lucrative 


E.- and honourable) an _ 25 low and liberal 
WD. intrigue.” PE 


< In ſhort,” you. 5 p. 218, © it ſeems to me, 


4 ee that this new eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment is in- 


© tended only to be temporary, and preparatory to 
ee the utter abolition, under any of its forms, of the 
« chriſtian religion, whenever the minds of men 


< are prepared for this laſt ſtroke againſt it, by the 


< accompliſhment of the plan for bringing its mi- 
s niſters into univerſal contempt... I hope,” you 


add, p. 219, « their partizans in England, will 
« ſucceed neither in the pillage of the eccleſiaſtics, 


nor in the introduction of a principle of popu- 


« lar election to our biſhoptics and parochial 
« cures. This, in the preſent condition of the 


0 world, would be the laſt corruption of the church, 
4 the utter ruin of che. cler ical chara ger, the maſt 


. 
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0 dangerous ſhock that the ſtate ever received 
through a miſunderſtood eee of re- 
„ ligion.“ 
_. Now, Sir had you reflected ever ſo little on the | 
nature of the caſe, had you read eccleſiaſtical hiftory, . 
or had you opened your eyes to exiſting facts, ſuch _ 
_ as almoſt obtrude themſelves upon the moſt care- 
leſs obſerver every day, you muſt have perceived · 
that an eleFive clergy muſt have, always has had, 
and at this preſent time actually has, effects the 
very reverſe of thoſe with which your imagination 
(for here judgment is e out of he queen) 
is haunted. 1 
Is it not true that, in all 8 of a avi nature, 
every perſon. who receives a ſalary for any duty 
whatever, will be more attentive to that duty, 
when the perſon who pays the ſalary, and who is 
Intereſted in the proper diſcharge of the duty, has 
the poyer of appointing and diſmiſſing him? The 
reaſon is obvious. It then becomes the intereſt 
of the perſon who performs the duty, as well as of 
the perſon who is benefited by it, that it be well 
done. And can it make any difference, whether 
the duty be of an eccleſiaſtical, or of a civil nature, 
when both are diſcharged by men, beings of the 
ſame paſſions, and ſubject to the ſame influences? 
Every man will do his duty beſt when he has the 
| eye of a maſter immediately upon. him. . Pleaſe, 
H 2 | x" - "00S; 
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Sir, to make the trial. Let your domeſtic ſervants, 
or your domeſtic chaplain, be appointed not by 


yourſelf, but ſome other man, or body of men, 
and let it be as difficult and as flow a proceſs, to 
obtain a change of them, as ĩt is now for a pariſh to 


get rid of a miniſter whoſe conduct diſgraces them, 
which is but too often the caſe. I do not believe 
that, upon this plan, you would have much ex- 


pectation of being well ſerved. 
Fou dread a ſcene of fa#iom and low intrigue | 
among the clergy who fhould be candidates for 
places in the church. . But what was the fact for 


more than a thouſand years in the chriſtian church 


in general, when all the biſhops and clergy were 
elective, when men weretheſame that they are now, 
and, when whatever you imagine-of peculiar zeal, 
and diſintereſtedneſs, in the primitive times of the 
church, was certainly abated? Or what is now the 
caſe with the Diſſenters in this country, and through 
all the ſtates. of North America, where the oe: 
ating clergy of all denominations arenow, and ever 


have been elective? In ancient times, where the 


emoluments were great, as in the churches of Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Conſtantinople, and Rome, the 
election of biſhops was ſometimes attended with 


factions, and dangerous ones; but even there caſes 
of this kind were rare, and in the ordinary fees they 


ſeldom or never — There are more than 
8 a thou- 
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2 thouſand diſſenting miniſters in this kingdom, | 
and they are all elected by their reſpective congre- 
gations; but any great inconvenience attending an 
election of this kind very ſeldom occurs. It is 
probable that you, though living in the country, 
and acquainted with Diſſenters, never heard of any 
ſuch thing, any more than in America or in Ireland, 
So far is there from being any cabal or intrigue, 
to obtain places with us, that the perſon choſen 
ſeldom hears of it, till his invitation is ſent to him; 
and any thing like canvaſſing would be an effectual 
bar to his election. Indeed, it very ſeldom happens 
that there is more than one candidate named at 
one time, and the members ofany congregation are 
conſidered as very imprudent if they admit of two, 
Jou ſay, that no perſon liberally educated, or 
any other than thoſe in the loweſt claſſes of life, will 
be candidates for church preferment. This, Sir, 
goes upon the idea that no perſon will officiate in a 
chriſtian church but for the ſake of the temporal 
emolument which he receives from it, which is a 
moſt unjuſt and ill-founded reflection on chriſtia- 
nity, and the miniſters of it. It may, indeed, be 
the caſe with a church, the articles of which men of 


ſenſe cannot ſubſcribe, and the ſtated duty of which 


18 againſt their conſciences. For ſuch ſervices as 
theſe men muſt be paid, and very well paid too; and 
in general it will be done for nothing but the pay. 
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755 But this i is not the caſe with us, nor was it foi in 

the early ages of the church. T hough few of our 
ſalaries will more than half maintain us, there are 
never wanting perſons of independent fortune, and 
the moſt liberal educations, who voluntarily devote 
themſelves to the work of our miniſtry. From un- 
biaſſed choice they give their time, and their for- 
tunes, to an employment which they deem to be 
moſt honourable and important, in whatever light 
it may appear to you; and our fituation is ſuch, 
that few beſides perſons of ſome ability and Peer 
will think of the profeſſion. 
Soc reſpected is the character of a milde wick 
us, though the caſe may be different with you, that 
whatever was his original rank in life, it places him 
on a level with the moſt opulent of his congrega- 
tion; and it rarely happens but that in all our con- 
gregations, there are ſome perſons of as good for- 
tunes, and as poliſhed manners as any others in the 
town or neighbourhood. On this account, as well as 
from a principle of genuine piety and benevolence, 
the ſituation of a diſſenting miniſter has many at- 
tractions, ef] pecially to a perſon of a ſerious and ſtu- 
dious turn of mind. We think it greatly prefer- 
able to that of the generality of the eſtabliſned 
clergy, with alltheir proſpects « of preferment, which 
often produce a cringing and ſervile diſpoſition. 
And I will venture to ſay, that, independent of the 

„% as private 
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private fortunes which many of our miaiſhiry 
have, their character and conduct render them as 
truly reſpectable, and independent ĩ in mind, as any 
{er of clergy in the world; far more ſo, I am con- 


dent, than yours, with all the advantages you boaſt. 


In conſequence of the biſhops in France becom- 
ing elective, you imagine that nothing of ſcience, 
or erudition, will henceforth exiſt in the Gallican 
church. But did nothing of this kind exiſt in the 
| chriſtian church before the biſhops ceaſed to be 


elective, which was a change made of late years in 


compariſon? Hiſtory ſhews the very reverſe to have 
been the caſe. Thedignified clergy, whom the court 
makes independent of the people, are not thoſe who, 
in any country, produce learned theological works, 
but generally men in the lower orders, and who 
have no motive to chuſe their profeſſion beſides an 
attachment to the duties and ſtudies peculiar to it, 
and who wiſh to diſtinguiſh themſelves in it. Very 
few of the biſhops of your church have been writ- 
ers, at leaſt after they were made biſhops. The 
' greateſt works your church has to boaſt of were the 
productions of obſcure clergymen; and; deſpica- 
ble as our ſituation may appear to you, who cer- 
tainly know very little about us, an application to 
the ſtudies ſuited to our profeſſion, appears, by the 


number of our writings, to be much greater than 


among the clergy of the eſtabliſned church. The 
N H 4 | relation 
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: relation we ſtand in to our congregations dune « A 
reſpectable private character, and in a manner 
obliges us to devote the leiſure we have to litera- 
ture, to ſcience, and to profeſſional ſtudies. How 

ftrangely, Sir, muſſ you be blinded by your high 


church prejudices not to perceive that this both 7s, 
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and neceffarily muſt be the difference between the 
clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, and miniſters with 
us; a difference greatly to our advantage; and it 
arifes wholly from our people having the choice of 
their miniſters, and of courſe a power of diſmiſſing 
them when, on any Fecount, they do not 34. < cond c 
of them. 
Fou inſinvate that the ſcheme torender the clergy 
Ol France elective, is preparatory to an intended abo- 
lition of chriſtianity, as if chriſtianity did not exiſt, 
and exiſt in infinitely greater purity, before any of 
tlie clergy were otherwiſe than elective, On the 
contrary, it is the ſyſtem of church eſtabliſhments | 
that always has produced, and that ever muſt pro- 
duce, unbelievers, You make it a mere engine of 
ſtare, a ſource of wealth to ſome of the clergy, and 


of power: to thoſe who have the nominatian of - - 


them; ard in both caſes the proper intereſts of 
| religion are never thought of. In conſequence of 
this, it is notorious that the ſuperior clergy in 
France and Italy have long been generally conſi- 
gered 28 unbelievers, as well as thoſe who procure 
. 5 | them 


MR. BURKB. h 
them their preferment. That the church of Eng- 
land is not exempt from the ſame cenſure, I have 
actually known myſelf; and it is highly probable 
that, from ſimilar cauſes, it till exiſts in a degree 
| which I have now no opportunity of knowing. 
 E e though you clearly ſee that. a peptic church 


actually makes many af the cane mere men. of«the 
_ world, ſo that my have nothing of the chriſtian 
miniſter, beſides the name, and the conſequence of 
. this has been the diſbelief, and utter contempt, of 
| chriſtianity in men of rank and fortune, you would 
pretend that the aboliſhing of chriſtianity would be 
che conſequence of their diſſolution. Indeed, Sir, 
both the nature of the caſe, and facts, which are 
- obvious to the moſt careleſs eye, ſnew that chriſ- 
tianity cannot be preſerved along with them. They 
are a diſeaſe that muſt be e or che 55 
FR * be deſtroyed. 


I am, Dran Sis, 5 


Yours Re. 
t 
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LETTER. Xl. 


— 
* 


o Monaſtic Infiturions, an; A. Burt s general | 
Maxim that exiſting Powers are not to be deftroyed. © 


Doan V 


o enlarge * p. 234. Y Ds on the f 

* diflolving the monaſtic inſtitutions of that country, 
acknowledging, at the ſame time, that they favour 
ce of ſuperſtition. This,” you ſay, “ ought not, 
£ however, to hinder them from deriving from ſu- 
ce perſtition itſelf any refources which from thence 
&« may be furniſhed for the public advantage. You 


do not ſay what uſes, religious or political, you 


would have made of the funds of theſe ſocieties ; ; 


but as you acknowledge that © the body of all true 
te religion conſiſts in obedience to the will of the 
« Sovereign of the univerſe, in a confidence in his 
= declarations, and in an imitation of his perfec- 
« tions, it is ſufficient, I ſhould think, for a tate to 


provide for this, If the ſtate give the dy, let the 


individuals themſelyes provide the cloathing, and to 
what 


- 


policy of the National Aſſembly of F rance, 


$ 
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what better uſe can public lands and funds be ap- 
5 plied, than to liquidate the debts of a ſtate ? 
Mũlonaſtic inſtitutions have, no doubt „ had their 
uſes, and very great uſes, when there was no other 
retreat for letters, or from the buſtle of a barbar- 
- ous age. But as literature and piety do not now 
want that aſylum, and every purpoſe of uſeful re- 
ligion may be gained as well; and even better, 
without it, what reaſon can there be for its 
continuance? Why preſerve an old and incon- 


venient road, when a better is actually gained? 


Rather convert it into 8 arable or . 
land." 
"JEW; beſides, inipoſtble to encourage PETE 
tion, but at the expence of true religion, as the ex- 
perience of every age demonſtrates. The duties of 
ſuperſtition are better defined than thoſe of religion. 
Men know preciſely when they have recited a cer- 
rain number of prayers, or when they have received 
a certain number of laſhes ; ; but the great duties 
of benevolence (which, indeed, can only be dif- 
c charged in ſociety) are indefinite, and withal re- 
quire an attention to the inward temper f mind, 


- which is far more difficult than any of the injunc- | 


tions of ſuperſtition... Will it not be natural, then, 
for men to attach themſelves to the one, and 
1 the other, eſpecially when they are 


IN 


„„ LET Tuns TO 
taught that the fame end may. be gained dy ei 
„ 

The very principle upon which dich. i; 
WA is falſe and deluſive. It is that men, cap- 
able of performing the duties of life, may become 
fit for heaven by ſolitary meditation and prayer, 
without mixing with the world at all. While mo- 
naſteries are kept up, this idea is encouraged, - I 
cannot help thinking, therefore, that the National 
Aſſembly acted very wiſely, when, in order to re- 
| Heve themſelves from the difficulties which the folly 
and” extravagance of a former government had 
brought upon the country, they adopted the 
meaſure of aboliſhing their monaſteries; making, 
however, a ſuffcient proviſion for the en 
of them. 
Tou will not DEED) to ſay that 9 ins” 
 totions are any neceſſary part of the chriſtian ſyſtem, 


fince no mention is made of any ſuch thing in the 


New Teſtament; ſince ſuch eſtabliſhments. as you 
| lament the fall of, are, in fact, but recent things ; 
and fince chriſtianity has not been found to ſuffer 
any thing by the demolition of them, in ne or f 

other proteſtant country. 5 
| But cc in monaſtic nb you ſax, p p A 32, 

© in my opinion, was found a great power 'S the 

* e HERE of * bene volence. There were 
5 i reve- 
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revenues with a public direction; chere were 
<« men wholly ſet apart and educated to public pur- 
e poſes, without any other than public ties, and 


ee public principles; men without a poſlibility of 


« converting the eſtate of the community into a 
cc private fortune ; men denied to ſelf-intereſt, whoſe. 
« ayarice is for the community; men to whom 
« perſonal poverty is honour, and implicit obe- 
« dience ſtands in the place of freedom. In vain 
* ſhall a man look to the poſſibility of making fuck 
things when he wants them. The winds blow. 
as they liſt. Theſe inſtitutions are the products 
« of enthuſiaſm ; they are the inſtruments of wiſ- 
« dom. Wiſdom cannot create materials, they are _ 
< the gifts of nature, or chance; her pride is. in the 
* uſe. To deſtroy any power,” you ſay, p. 233, 
« growing wild from the rank productive force of 
e the human mind, is. almoft tantamount in the 
e moral world, to the deſtruction of the apparently 
& active properties of bodies in the material. Had 
te you no way of uſing the men, but * enn 
« monks into penſioners ?” | 
Upon this principle, of no power beisg to Th 
. deſtroyed, but only to be regulated, the greateſt: abuſes / 
may be perpetuated ; becauſe, in many caſes, there 
is no preventing the abuſe, without deſtroying the. / 


: * itſelf. Such, for example, is the claim of 
the 


— 


— 


— 
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the Popes to univerſal dominion over the chriſtian 
church, and even over temporal princes; in fact, 


the aſſumption of all power in heaven and in earrb. 
Such, alſo, is the power of a prieſt to give abſo- 


- Jationof fins. To you it ſignifies nothing to allege, 


that theſe were altogether, and from the beginning, 


innovations and abuſes in the chriſtian ſyſtem. You 


anſwer that they were great powers, which cannot be 
created. at pleaſure, and therefore that a wiſe ſtateſ- 
man would be an advocate for their cent 


and not for their deſtruction. . - 


To adopt your mode of We 175 deep 
rooted opinions, as formerly prevailed in all the 


[ chriſtian world, of an immenſe power lodged for the 
viſeſt purpoſes in one viſible head of the church, the 


ſublime idea of one ſpiritual father. of all. chriſtian 


5 Princes, who had no other bond of union, and who | 


ſtood in great need of one, and the confidence that 
all chriſtians once had in the abſolving power of 


their prieſts, authoriſed to give advice and direc- 
tion in all caſes in which conſcience was concerned; 


ſuch opinions as theſe, you will ſay, cannot be pro- 


duced at pleaſure, they were the ſow growth of 


ages, and a foundation of great Powers, which, if 
once deſtroyed, will never riſe again. It was, 


2 therefore, nothing elſe than madneſs, you would 
fay, in the fill reformers, 1 to aim at the ſubverſion 


of 


. 
— — — 


MR. BURK E. e 
of theſe powers, by refuting the opinions on which 


they were founded. They ſhould have contented 
themſelves with preſerving the powers, facred and 
inviolable, and have contrived. bang to make a * 


uſe of them. 
For the ſame —_ had you, in any country, 
as in Morocco, found the ideas of abſolute power 
in the prince, of the ſacredneſs of his perſon, and of 
the happineſs of dying by his hand, you would have 
been careful not to deſtroy that power, which you 
might not be able to re-produce; but, being hap- 
pily in poſſeſſion of it, would have made it ſub- 


ſervient to the good of the country. 


1 am glad, however, to find that, cnc all © 


powers are to be continued, you allow of ſome im- 


provement in the application of them, which im- 


plies ſome change for the better. This is alſo im- 
plied in what you fay by way of apology for the old 
church eſtabliſhment: of France, p. 206, viz. that 
« jt was an old one, and not frequently reviſed,” as 

if ſome revi/al, at leaſt, would have been 8 


And if a reviſal of this eſtabliſnment would have 
been proper, why not that of ours alſo? Has the 
church of England acquired any, preſcriptive right, 
_ to ſtand in no need of any farther reviſion ; or are 
you, Sir, authoriſed to ſay to reformation, Hitherto 
e thou ge, and no farther + If not, why your 
ſneers, 
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poſed: a reviſal of the'Englith litutgy and articles; 


which, in the opinion of many ſerious and thinking 
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perſons, though not in yours, very much want re- 


viſion? Why, alſo, did you oppoſe the: petition o, 
number of conſcientious clergymen, to be releaſed 


from their preſent obligation to ſubſcribe the 
thirty-nine articles, many of which you muſt your 
| felf, ſurely, think are not abſolutely eſſential to chriſ- 
tianity? Why, then, might not clergymen, as well 
as others, have been at liberty to ſpeculate freely; 
_ and think as ——_ pp ae with MR: to 
them? ; 7 | 
On the ſame: principles © on -which you e a 
5 n of the church eſtabliſnment of this coun: 
ſion of that of France, of Turkey, or of Indoſtan. 


However, the ſpirit of reformation, which is no, 


gone forth, is another great power, as well as the 
eriſting ſyſtems to be reformed by it; and it is 4 
power which grows ſtronger as they grow weaker; 
ſo that there can be no doubt which of them will 
ſinally prevail, notwithſtanding the aid that pie 
potent arm may give them. 
Tou boldly avow your ee to old eſta⸗ 
bliſkments, becauſe they are eld. In this en- 
ve IE age, ” you ſay, p. 129, 41 am bold 
| 10 n 
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l 
U 


| c enough to e that we are generally men of | 9 
© untaught feelings, that, inſtead of ' caſting away ß WM 
x all our old prejudices, we cheriſh them to a very; | 1 
c conſiderable degree, and to take more ſnhame to 15 
te ourſelves, we cheriſh them becauſe they are pre- 1 
te judices; and the longer they have laſted, and 5 


cc the more generally they have eee ih! Ge. 
ce cheriſh them.“ 1 

On chis principle, Sir, had you Ga bn cat; | 
| the time of the promulgation of chriſtianity, you. 
| would have continued one. You would alſo have 
oppoſed the reformation. You would, no doubt, 
have cheriſhed the long and deep rooted . 
of the earth being the center of our ſyſtem, an 
every notion that wWas old; the creed of your Hoo] 
and of __ grandmother, in een to S 

- Cheri them, then, Sir, as much as you OD ; 
Prejudice and error is only a miſt, whicli the ſun,” 
which has now riſen, will effectually diſperſe. 
Keep them about you as tight as the countryman 
in the fable did his cloak; the ſame ſun, without 
any more violence than the warmth of his beams, 
will compel you to throw it aſide, unleſs you chuſe 
to ſweat under it, and bear the ridicule of all your 
cooler and leſs encumbered companions. The 
pirit of free and rational enquiry is now abroad, 
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and withaut any aid from the powers of this worlds 
will not fail to overturn all error and falſe. religion, 
wherever it is found, and neither the church of 

| Rome, nor the church of England, will be able i -. 
ſtand before it. 5 
Inſtead of your chimerical idea of & deftrazing cg 
. powers, hut of converting them to ſome 
»/e, which may anſwer no better than an attempt ta 
tame a lion, or à tiger, adopt a plainer maxim, 
infinitely better adapted to the weak faculties of 
man, viz. to follow truth wherever it leads you, con- 
figent that the intereſts of truth will ever be inſepa- | 
able from thoſe of virtue and r and e 
Bf W 35 70 inghviduals, 
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of; the Sacred gf 7 the Revenues 4a the CITY 


| Dian Sin, 


— 


"OUR opinion as the \ſacredue 90 _ majeſty, of . 
an eſtabliſhed church, is moſt conſpicuous in 
what you ſay of its revenues. On this ſubject you 

appear to have adopted maxims Which, I believe, 
were never before avowed by any Proteſtant, viz. 

that the ſtate has no power or authority over any 

thing that has once been the property of the 
church. 

From the united conſideration of religion and 

« conſtitutional policy,” you ſay, p. 150, © from 

< their opinion of a duty to make a ſure proviſion 

« for the conſolation of the feeble, and the inſtruc- 
« tion of the ignorant, they have incorporated and 
« identified the eſtate of the church with the 
© maſs of private property, of which the ſtate 

is not the proprietor, either for uſe or domi- 
« nion, but the guardian only, and the regu- 

< ator. They haye ordained that the proviſion of 
155 this eſtabliſhment might be as ſtable. as the carth - 
"RS 08 on 
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* on which it ſtands, and ſhould not fluftuate wh 
te the Euripus of funds and actions.“ 

If the ſtate be not the proprietor of the ns 
lands, they muſt be the abſolute wnatienadle property 
of the church, that is of churchmen only, and without 
their conſent no alienation of them is lawful. Con- 
ſequently, if all the members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the king, and all the temporal lords, ſhould 

vote the alienation of any part of them, it would be 
mere robbery without the conſent of the biffiops, 
or perhaps that of the whole convocation aſſembled 
for the purpoſe; perhaps not even then, the pre- 
ſent clergy being only truſtees, or having a life 
fare in a revenue which belongs to their ſucceſſors. 
Brit, furely, if T have any Knowledge of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, - this doctrine is abſolutely new to it, 
and certainly not deduced from the actual conduct 
of parliament, which has diſpoſed of a very great 
proportion of what was once the property of the 
church. I even queſtion whether the prineiple you 
here avow, would at this day be acknowledged at 
St. Omers. The (Catholics ' of France had evi- 
dently no idea of the kind, and indeed it is FINE" this 
that you reproach them. en 

The Dutch, and other proteſtant ns have con- 
fiſcated all the old church property, and pay their 
clergy from the ſane public treaſury, out of which 
the officers of the 0 * navy are paid; and 
| they, 


' 


MR. BURE E. „ 


| they, no doubt, think themſelves juſtified in ſo do- 
ing. A great proportion of the tithes in this coun- 


try, and, as I am informed, the whole of them in 
Scotland; is now in the hands of lay proprietors, 


who, in your opinion, mult all be guilty of /acri- 
lege, though their conduct be ſanctioned 2 85 the _ 
of the land. 
If the right of the chi to its revenues is not 
to be affected by any act of a civil legiſlature, and 
i it be not derived from any ordinance of man, it muſt 


come to them from the ordinance of God. But 


where, Sir, do you find any record of this? There 
is no mention made of tithes, or of any other per- 
manent church property, in the New Teſtament; 


and if it has been by the ordinance of God in any 


period ſubſequent to the writing of thoſe books, it 


is incumbent upon you, Sir, and other advocates 
for the unalienable property of the church, to ſhew 


when the grant was made, and by what miracle 


(for nothing elſe can anſwer the purpoſe) it was 


confirmed. But every thing relative to the reve- 
nues of the church, is eaſily traced in hiſtory. We 
very well know when, and whence, every branch of 
it aroſe. It was altogether the ordinance of men, 
and generally of weak, ſuperſtitious, and prieſt- 
ridden men. And ſurely the miſchiefs which have 
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to be removed by the wiſdom of a ſubſequent one, | 


In one paſſage, indeed, you allow all that 1 contend 
for, when you fay, p. 154, © When once the com- 


e mon-wealth has eſtabliſhed the eſtates of the 
“e church as property; for this implies that the 
eſtates of the church are the gift of the common- | 


| wealth, or ſtate; and what the ſtate has given, it 
may ſurely take away. . This is one, among aur 
inconſiſtencies, in your work. 


Such, I flatter myſelf, i is the light of the preſent . 


day, that confident as you are of your maxim, 


and of the members of our legiſlature acting ypon 
it, you will ſome time or other find yourſelf mil- 


taken. The Commons of Great Britain, you 


fay, p. 156; * in a national emergency, will never 


ge ſeek their reſource from the confiſcation of the | 


< eſtates of the church and poor. Sacrilege and 


 « proſcription are not among the ways and means 
« of our committee of ſupply. The Jews, in 
£ Change- alley, have not yet dared to hint their 


* hopes of a mortgage on the revenues belonging 
en ese Conmrbury..- 1 am not afraid that 1 


< ſhall be difavowed, when J aſſure you, that there 


is not ene public man in this kingdom whom 
< you would with to quote, no not one of any party 


or deſcription, who does not reptobate the dif- 
N and cruel "confiſcation which 


I 19 5 « the 


« the National Aﬀerably has been compelled to 
* make, of that property Which: it was their TOP 


&« duty to protect.“ 


I am ſurprized, Sir, that you ſhould not be ſenſi 


ble that this declaration is by no means true in fact. 
public life, who greatly approve that conduct of the 


National Aſſembly of France which you ſo ſtrongly 


condemn. You forget that Salus Reipublice oft ſu- 
prema ler; and if ever the circumſtances of this 
country ſhould be ſuch, as that either the intereſt of 
the church or that of the fate muſt be abandoned, I 
have no doubt but that, with general approbation, 


he former would be readily facrificed to the latter. 


' You have made the proviſion for the poor as fa- 


_ cred as that for the church. But certainly this was 


the inſtitution of nan, or rather of woman; for it 


took: its riſe in the time of queen Elizabeth in this 
country, and is not known in any other. To many 


perſons, as well as to myſelf, our methed of provid- 
ing for the poor, is no proof of the wiſdom of our 


anceſtors, It takes from man the neceſſity of fore 
gbe, and inſtead of being the meſt prewident, 
makes him the moſt improyident of all creatures. 
So far are our poor laws from encouraging induſtry, 
that they encourage. idleneſz, and of courſe profi- 
gacy. Such is the ſtate of this country, burthened 
with taxes to ſupport the church, and the poor, and 
„ 3 
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to pay the intereſt (the principle is out of the 


- queſtion) of debts contracted by the folly of our 
_ anceſtors, that its ability to W itſelf under | 


them, is war problematical*,” * 

cet is, you ſay, p. 149, ff from our attach- 
« ment to a church eſtabliſhment, that the Engliſh 
« nation did not think it wiſe to intruſt that great 


ce fundamental intereſt of the whole, to what they 


© truſt no part of their civil or military public 
« ſervice, . that is, to the unſteady and precarious 
ce contribution of individuals. They. go farther. 
* They certainly never have ſuffered, and never 
ce will ſuffer, the fixed eſtate of the church to be 
e converted into a penſion, to depend on the Trea- 
« ſury, &c. The people of England think that 
ce. they have conſtitutional motives, as well as re- 
10 ligious, againſt any project of turning their inde- 
« pendent clergy into eccleſiaſtical penſioners of 


er ſtate. They tremble for their liberty, from the 


ee influence of a clergy dependent on the crown; 
* they tremble for the public tranquility, from the 
* diſorders of a factious clergy, ib it were made to 


M depend upon any other than the crown, T hey | 


* Would it not he {ble to bs 4, time, beyond wr 9 : 
it ſhould not be deemed right to bind poſterity ? If our anceſtors' 
make a fooliſh lac, we ſcruple not to repeal it; but if they make 
fooliſh evars, and incur fooliſh debt; we have, at . no re- 
| an Oak _— . 


„ 


5 herchorg 
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« therefore made their church, like their king, and | 


. 


0 their nobility, independent.“ 


| There are ſeveral poſitions in this paragraph, 
that appear to me rather extraordinary. The 


clergy, to be as independent as the crown, or the 
nobility, ſhould have a negative in all proceedings 
in parliament, But the «clergy are, in fact, de- 


pendent upon the crown, and muſt neceſſarily be 


fo, while the crown has the diſpoſal of all biſhop- 
rics, and other great preferments; and the effect 
of this is ſeen by their voting with the crown. It 
is alſo no compliment to the general diſpoſition of 
the clergy, that you ſhould tremble for the effects 
ol their faFions, if they were to depend upon any 
other than the crown. I ſhould think, however, 


that, if they be ſo dangerous a body of men, you E 


might make yourſelf rather eaſier if they were made 


to depend on the whole legiſlature, and not upon | 


the crown only, to which they now give a dan 
gerous acceſſion of power. 

But, Sir, only take away the ct of 
the clergy, and leave them to ſubſiſt; as we diſ- 
ſenting miniſters do, and as the apoſtles and biſhops 
in primitive times did, on the voluntary contribu- 
tions of thoſe who are benefited by their miniſtry, 


and you will effectually remove all cauſe of trem- 


pling on their account, Let them be naturally as 
| quarrelſome 
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quarrelſome MOVER they will be as quiet as lainbs, | 
if no bone of contention be thrown among them. 
What danger ariſes from our diviſions, or thoſe 


of the many diſcordant ſects which have ever exiſted 
in North America? Be they ever ſo great, we ne- 
ver trouble the ſtate with them, and we are una- 
nimous and hearty in every common cauſe, reſpect- 
"ge either e or 2 n re. 5 


I am, Dzan aid, L — 


Tours, e. 
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Dear Sm, | | 


HE cry of the church Lites 1 1s almoſt 
as old as the church itſelf, and has been 
kept up by its friends, and phyſicians, whenever it 


has ſuited their purpoſe, from the earlieſt times to ; 


the preſent day. This has ſerved as an excuſe for 


every outrage upon others; as if nothing was ever 


meant by them, but to ſecure itſelf; And thus the 


moſt bloody and offenfive wars are often made under 
the cover of being merely, defenffve ones, which are 
always held to be lawful. The church of Chrift is 
built upon a rock, and we are aſſured that the 


gates of hell ſpall not prevail againſt it. Now, had this 


church of yours, whoſe fears and cries have always 
been the ſignal of alarm to all its neighbours, been 
made of proper materials, and conſtructed in a pro- 
per manner, had it been built upon this rock of mach, 
it would never have had any thing to fear. Itsown 
 Fridence and excellence would have ſupported it. 


Should 


Of the ION urech, and of the Toft Laws." 
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Should the „gate itſelf be overturned, the people 


would, of themſelves, and from predilection, rein- 


ſtate their favourite church in all its former rights and 
privileges. But you are ſenſible it has not this 
hold on the minds of the people, and you juſtly 


ſuſpect that, if any misfortune ſhould happen to it, 


they would never rebuild it, but, if left to their 
own free choice, would adopt ſome other Plan, 
more uſeful and commodious. 

Time was when your church TIS RT to fear 
where no fear was, and being then vigorous, her 
cries were heard as the roaring of a lion. Of late 
ſhe has been ſo feeble, that we only amuſe ourſelves 
with them ; and now the danger 1s ade tranſ- 
ferred from us to herſelf, 

As you, Sir, are ſo tremblingly alive all over, for 
the fate of this dear church of yours, I will tell 


you two real cauſes of apprehenſion with reſpect - 


to it, the one from e and ts am Tom - 


within. 
ene afraid of war, or any * has ſhall add 


to the public burdens. For whenever the time 
ſhall come that the intereſt of the national debt can- 


not be paid (and that time certainly approaches) 
ſacred as the property of the church might be in 
your pious hands, in whoſe mind, as you ſay, 
p. 147, a continued and general approbation of. 
dy 1 church — is ſo A that you 

5 cc are 
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te are not able to diſtinguiſh what you ham: learned 
cc from others from the reſult of your own medita- 
tions; other perſons, having had a different edu- 
cation, may be able to make this diſtinction, and 
vVvithout any dread of divine judgments, may, while 
you ſtand aghaſt with horror, and expiring with diſ- 
may, apply the hallowed treaſure to ſome unhallowed 
uſe. Had our preſent miniſter actually entered 
into the war that ſome ſuppoſe he did not do wiſely 
to provoke, and the conſequence had been, as it 
probably would, the addition of another hundred 
millions to our debt, though you. might not tremble 
for what you conſider as the ark God in this coun- 
try, other 2 whoſe Se” was not * "mu 
gy would. © 
Fou, Sir, appear not to beiaſenfible 5 ent new 
ad critical ſituation into which immenſe! public 
debts have brought moſt European nations, our 
own not excepted. The apparent ſtability. of. theſe 
governments has encouraged them to venture ypon- 
a ſyſtem, which, by calling forth the powers of fu- 
ture generations in aid of the,. preſent, has enabled 
them to make extraordinary exertions on particular 
occaſions, Had there been wiſdom in theſe exer- 
tions, poſterity, being benefited by them, would 
have reaſon to thank their anceſtors. But exer- 
tions. of this' kind exceeding the natural powers 
of the ſtate, have reſembled thoſe conyulſive 
motions of the muſcles which exhauſt their force, 
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and debilitate them with reſpect to future exertions. 
And if this ſyſtem be purſued, as in all probability 
it will, the time muſt come when even theſe ex- 
traordinary reſources will fail, and we ſhall then 
find ourſelves in the very ſame difficulties in which 
the French are involved at preſent. 

In this caſe (which it behoves us to be looking 
| fear to, that we may colle&allour wiſdom, in or- 
der to leſſen the danger with which it threatens us) do 
you imagine, Sir, that we fhall be able to preſerve 
our preſent government in all its forms, civil and ec- 
clefiaftical, any more than the French have been able 

to preſerve theirs ? Po. not flatter yourſelf ſo. much. 
Tlhat great criſis wilt he the touchſtone to our goyern- 
ment, as well as to that of France. Whatever ſhall 
be thew thouglit to he 4y/ound. in the conſtitution, 
and'tq haue contributed, directly or indirectly, = 
bring us into our difficulties, will be marked for 
exciſion; and if we muſt, as it were, begin again, as 
the French have found themſelves under a neceſſity 
of doing, we ſhall, no doubt, endeavour to begin 
upon a better plan, and retain as few as poſſible of 
the imperfections of which we now alen 40g 
— ago. e e N 

Is it not our immenſe public debt, that has in 
various ways contributed to the encreaſed power of 
the crown (of which you, Sir, among athers, not 
long ago complained) and is it paſſible, then, that 

#bis ſhould continue the ſame, when this debt, which 

Mig « | now 
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now e it, can no longer be ſupported ? ? Is not 
our preſent ſhamefully anequal repreſentation another 
circumſtance connected with the power of the 
crown, giving it a decided majority in the Houſe 
of Commons? Can ibis, therefore, be continued, 
when the power of the crown is diminiſhed; and 
will not theſe great changes in the civil conflitutiond | 
be followed by many others ? GS, 


In this neceſſary reformation of che civil covern. 
ment, will it be poſſible, think you, to prevent all 
enquiry into ecclefiaftical matters, which are now ſe 
cloſely connected with things of a civil nature? In 
this caſe, is it a certainty that any church eſtabliſh- 
ment will be continued; or if there he, will it be 
preciſely that which now ſubſiſts ? Will the biſhops 
retain their feats in Parliament? Will the ſpiritual 
courts be continued? Will the clergy be main- 
tained by tithes ? Will the doctrines of the church 
undergo no change? Will the fubſcription to all the 
 thirty-nine articles be ſtill enforced ? Will the 
univerſities remain ſhut to the Diſſenters, who can- 
not ſubſcribe to them? Will the teſt laws remain 
in force, to exclude us from all civil offices, &Cc., 
&c. &c.? If this be your opinion, great, indeed, 
Sir, is your faith, greater, I imagine, than that of- 
many an archbiſhop. Though, however, it ſhould be- 
equał to the removing of all theſe mountains, you will, 
I doubt not, imagine this favourite church of yours 
to be . ſafer in times 0 peace, and without any 


farther 
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farther encreaſe of our nations debe, than with 4 
war that might double i | 


II. This danger from without: is uncertain, and 
may be warded off; but not ſo that from within. 1 
mean the growing light of the age, in conſequence 
of which we are more and more ſenſible of the ab- 
' furdity of the doctrines, the inſufficiency of the 
diſcipline, and the oppreſſion of the revenues, of 
your church. The people of this country will at 
length diſcover that what they have paid fo dearly 
for, as a benefit. is really a nuiſance, that it is hoſtile 
to the cleareſt truth, and ſubverſive of rational li- 
berty, t that very liberty for which you, Sir, n 
be a warm advocate. 5 

Diſſenters of one n or . are 
very much increaſed of late years, and many of them 
are avowedly hoſtile to every eſtabliſhment. ' The 
methodiſts are by no means attached to it. Few, 
of them ever trouble your churches, and frequently 
in great bodies become diſſenters; and the far 
greater part of the nominal churchmen only hold 
to the church from form and cuſtom; the more 
ferious and intelligent of them earneſtly” wiſhing for 

a change, but deſirous of promoting it without 

wie or 'nſk, Few perſons of rank attend your 
_ worſhip? or any worſhip, and are only attached to 
the church for ſecular purpoſes. But this and every 


* Ws ſhort of a real approbation and predi- 
lection, 
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k&&ion, are uncertain and poor props for fa old and | 


hag a building as yours is. 


The increaſe of diſſenters is a fact has you a - 


your clergy are either wholly i ignorant of, or are 


_ ſtrangely inattentive to. I ſhall mention-only one, 


inſtance. I have reſided in Birmingham only ten 


years; and there are now building the eighth, the : 
ninth; and the tenthi;new places of diſſenting, or me- 
thodiſt worſhip, beſides another building converted 


into a place of worſhip, 1 in this town, all within this 


ſhort period, nine of them for new congregations, 
and the others for increaſed ones. Another is 


talked of, and many have been built in the neigh- 
bourhoed; and in this time there has not been one 
additional thurch, or chapel; for the members of the 
church of England. The increaſe of the diſſenters 
and methodiſts in. Sheffield, in Leeds, and, I have 


no doubt, in other manufacturing towns, has deen mi 


nearly i in the ſame proportion. „ 


Every controverſy in which churchmen have 5 
meddled; has been to their diſadvantage; The heads 


4 of the church therefore now wiſely diſcourage all 
controverſy. But even this policy will not avail them 
long. Every clergyman is not wiſe, and fools, as 


they ſay, will be meddling ; and every nodding * 


| © a _ and that of their cauſe. 
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Let thinking people, then, judge what muſt be 
5 fate of a church, whoſe fundamental doctrines 


are diſbelieved by men of ſenſe and inquiry, whoſe 


articles are well known not to be ſubſcribed bong 


ade by thoſe who officiate in it, while the truly en- 


lightened and. ſerious either keep out of the church, 


or relinquiſh-their preferment in it. And this is 


very much 1 caſe with the church of a at 


ins 


The ine . any Nate with 0 weak 1 tot- 


"ning a church as yours, mult either be diſſolved, 
or both muſt fall together. And, aſtoniſned as you 


are at © the ſteady eye with which” you ſay, p. 85, 
e are prepared to view. the / greateſt calamity 
te that can befal this country,” the diſſolution of this 
fatal alliance is ſtill the object of our moſt ardent. 
wiſhes. By the calmeſt repreſentations, and the 


moſt earneſt remonſtrances, we are endeayouring to 


bring about a peaceable ſeparation, attended with 
no calamity. We have therefore nothing to blame 


-ourſelyes for, if that calamity, which we foreſee, 


and deplore, but which the obſtinacy of others may 
put it out of our power to prevent, ſhould come. 


Happy is ſuch a country as America, where no 


fuch alliance as that of church and fate was ever 


formed, where no ſuch unnatural mixture of eccle- 
 faſtical and civil polity was ever made. They ſee 


our 
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our errors, 4 in wiſely avoid them. We allo may 
6 ſee them; but when it will be too late. 

. Fou, Sir, who with many others have lately 
joined! in the cry of the church being in danger; 
have thought to guard it by /aws and teſts, excluding 
Diſſenters from all places of truſt and profit. Pay- 
ing our full ſhare to the public taxes, and having 
always qitinguiſhed ourſelves by our induſtry, in 
manufactures and commerce (all our trading towns 

abounding with Diſſenters) we thought it not un- 
reaſonable to requeſt a right of admiſſion, at the will 
of the crown, or the election of our fellow ſub- 
jects, to ſuch advantages as arife from that flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of the country to which, it is not denied 
that we have eminently contributed: Thrice we 
have made the application, and twice you, Sir, 
made no oppoſition to us. We therefore flattered 
ourſelves that; having been in other reſpects a friend 
to. equal liberty, eſpecially in America and Ireland, 
where, as well as in Scotland, no ſuch teſts are known, 0 
you would have been a friend to as. But it ſeems 
that, after deeply ruminating on the ſubject, and 
having, no doubt, prayed for, and, as you thought, 
obtained, more light than you had before, you moſt 
. unexpectedly, and with 1 n and fierce- 
neſs, oppoſed uss. 0 


Let Mr. Burke's conduc with reſpect to the Teſt AG, be be 
eompared with the following paſſage in his n pamphlet. 
K 3 1 « You 
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As you have given ſome attention to the cafe 
5 the Diſſenters, and, in your ſpeech in our favour, | 
complained of the hardſhip of our being obliged to 
ſubſcribe-to the articles of a church from which 
we derive no emolument, I wonder that you do not 
likewiſe ſee the unreaſonableneſs of our being fub- 
jected to any other hardſhip on the ſame principle. 
As we derive no advantage from the eſtabliſhed 
church, we ought not to ſuffer any unneceſſary dif 
advantage from our nonconformity to it. But we 
certainly do ſo, if we be excluded from all civil 
offices and emoluments on that account. Muſt 


the members of this favourite church of yours en- 


groſs all the good things of this life, as well as thoſe 
of another, and muſt we unfortunate Diſſenters par- 
take of neither? . 


That there is der choir your Shao 1 


£ pr ach ſe. Hut waa method yy 928 Hons 


W 333 ! 


ce You do not imagine that I wiſh to 1 power, ;, authority, and 


4 diſtinction, to blood, and names, and titles. No, Sir, there is | 
no qualification for government but true virtue and wiſdom. 


Wherever they are actually found, they have, in whatever ſtate, 
« condition, profeſſion, or trade, the paſſ port of heaven to human 


; e place, and honour. Woe to the country which would madly 
'— "ne impiouſly reje the ſervice of the talents and virtues, civil, 
4 military, or religious, that are given to grace, or to ſerve it, and 


« would condemn to 288 g every thing Ned 10 > luſtre 
« and glory around a ſtate,” b. 747 
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o 


no tendency to leſſen, but only to increaſe, that dan- 
ger. The old adage, which you had forgotten, is 


divide et impera ; but by holding us all out as equally 
objects of excluſion from places of truſt and power, 


you give us a common intereſt, and a bond of union, 
which we hardly thought of before. Far from 
being diſcouraged by our repulſes, we ſhall not 
fail to renew our application with more confidence 
than ever, ſeeing nothing but juſtice on our es 


and jealous bigotry on yours. 


Had you : admitted us to an equal participation 
of civil rights, we might have thought leſs of our 


religious ones. Indeed, perſons who are candidates 


for civil offices are not apt to be zealous in matters 
of religion; or if they were, the Diſſenters in office 


being greatly out- numbered by the members of the 


eſtabliſhed church, in the ſame or ſimilar offices, 


and divided among themſelves, their power of 


hurting | the ſtate would have been nothing. A child 


in Politics 2 bave ſeen this; buy. 8 Sir, did - 


© (3.53 


not. * f | 5 
You all did agg * has, dan: we e moſt of all 


M4 


is; not any. cemporal þ power, or influence, that x we have 
any: chance of acquiring. This we think little about, 


wo A the free diſcuſſion of every hing re- 
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lating to religion. For, diſtant as they may appear 


in idea, all religious ſubjects have a relation to 


each other, the doctrine of the teſt and that of the | 
trinity, the power of a Juſtice of the peace and that 
of a biſhop or archbiſhop. Touch but any ex- 
tremity of the web, and the vibration will 5 felr 
to the center, and to every other extremity: 
Jour clergy themſelves force this upon us. * b 


| they cannot rail at us as Diſſenters, but they muſt 
needs glance at our opinions and eſpecially ſuch 23 


they i imagine will render us moſt obnoxious, never 
forgetting the unitarianiſm of many of us. Conſe- 
quently, when we defend ourſelves (not being apt 
to entertain doubts of the goodneſs of our cauſe) 
we purſue our antagoniſts through the whole field 
of cheir argument. We boldly aſſert the unity of 
God, and the purity and ſimplicity of his worſhip. 
e exclaim againſt all uſurpation of the rights of 
our only law-giver Jeſus Chriſt, by prieſts orkings, 
by councils or parliaments, On theſe topics we 
are always ready to cry aloud and not ; pare. In this 
Ces Sir, you raiſe a ſtorm the force of which 
you and your church will not be able to ſtand. 
It is amuſing to obſerve” how very differently 


the fame things ſtrike different perſons, according 
to their previous educations and habits of thinking; 


Dr. Price adviſes thoſe who object to the religion 
2 = A PR 5 


MR. BUREK E. 8 
preſcribed by public authority, and who yet can- 
not altogether approve of any other, chat is openly. 
profeſſed in their country, to ſetup a ſeparate wor- 
ſhip for themſelves. To me nothing appears more 
reaſonable than this conduct; and yet you, Sir, en · 
 deavour, p. 15, to turn it into ridicule; no doubt 
becauſe to you it really appears ina ridiculous light- 
But ridicule is not the teſt of truth, and if reaſon and 
common ſenſe is to he heard, it muſt ſurely appear 
even to yourſelf, if you reflect a moment on the ſub- 
Je, that upon any other principle than that of Dr 
Price, no reformation can be juſtified” Becauſe; 
upon the very ſame principle, whatever it: be, that 
any perſon is authoriſed to diſſent from a mode 
of worſhip ſet up by ibe fate, he is authoriſed to 
diſſent from any that may be ſet up by privatb per- 
bens; and if he think the public profeſſion of reli- 
gion, in the form of public worſpip, to be à duty, he 
is obliged in conſcience to ſet-up one of his own, 
whether more or fewer perſons, or any beſides his 
own family, will join him in it. And where, Sir; 
would-be the great inconvenience of maſters of 
families, of whatever rank, being priefis as well as 
kings in their own houſhold ? What is therein the 
duty ofa teacher of chriſtianity that you, Sir, are not 
= rodiſcharge? And this age furniſhesabuns | 
Ault * for thoſe who are.: not qualified. If any 
K 4 * 
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thing elſe be an obſtruction to this ſcheme, it wk 47 


| riſe from the influence of mere faſhion, or ſuperſtition. 


- You, Sir, ſeem to dread a number of jefis among 
chriſtians. But what ſerious inconvenience would 
ariſe from their being increaſed even ten fold? It 
would be much better for the ſtate, than if. there 
were only two. "Religious bigotry. would. alſo be 
diminiſhed by'this means, and the members of-theſe 
ſects would ſooner learn to exerciſe charity for each; 
other, diſtinguiſhing the great things in which all 
chriſtians agree, from the. comparatively. ſmaller 
things in which any of them differ. In this way, 
alſo, they: would ſooner arrive at a rational uniformity; 4 
the points, of, difference being freely canvaſſed, and 
truth prevailing, and ofiabliſung nel, AS, no o doubt, 
it wilh in the end. 153/487] heir: 

I am now, Sir, about to Na your attention, 
e our readers, to the ſubject of the con- 
wexion, or, as it is called, the alliance, between the x 
church and the-ſtate; but I cannot wholly conclude | 
without expreſſing my earneſt wiſh that it may be 
e conſidered in every point of view. 

It certainly opens a field of very important diſ- 
eulen for philoſophers, politicians, and divines; 
and it is not to be treated in an authoritative dog- 
matical Way. That chriſtian. miniſters ſhould be 
oil by ade ſtats, rather than by. thoſs ho, chul 
3 ⁹⁹ 2 1 


«4 
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70 be inſtructed by them; that they ought. to Gs 
temporal courts, with the power of inflicting civil 
penalties ; that princes ſhould have the nomination 
of them; that ſome of them ſhould be equal in 
rank and power to temporal peers; and that arti- 
cles of- faith ſhould have the ſanction of a temporal 


legiſlature, ate by no means axioms, or ſelf evi- 


dent truths, in a ſyſtem of civil policy. There 
muſt, therefore be more fimple principles,” from 
which, if they be proper expedients in government, 
their neceſſity, or expedience, may be deduced. 
Let us then ſee what thoſe principles re ; 
what manner the deduction is made.. 
It cannot be ſaid, that the neceſſity or r 
ence, of this mixture of civil and eccleſiaſtical 
power is to be taken for granted; theſe things hav- 
ing never been found aſunder; becauſe, for many 
centuries, as I have ſhewn; all the particulars! men- 
tioned above were unknown in the chriſtian world, | 
and ſome of them are comparatively of very late 
date. Let us, then, examine their real origin, 
and conſider the circumſtances in which they aroſe; 
and let us ſee whether our preſent circus: 
really require any ſuch inſtitutions. | 4 
It is time, however, to draw the attention oh — 
liticians to the ſubject, and to compare all the « con- 
enen which either actually have attended, or 
. which 


” 
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which ay: probibly attend, each of the two. 


ſchemes. 


Infinite, as every pid W Au hides | 
hue acknowledge, have been the evils that have 


reſulted to mankind, and eſpecially to the chriſtian. 
| world, from the interference of civil power in mat- 
ters of religion. Hence all perſecution in every 


age, and almoſt all the hatred and animoſity that 


has ariſen among the different ſects and parties of 
Chriſtians, for which there would have been very 
little food, or exerciſe, if civil magiſtrates had not 


interfered in the diſputes of theologians. Hence a 


great additional cauſe of taxation, and generally in 
the moſt inconvenient form; and hence the intro- 
duction of a totally næm power, which it has been 


thought neceſſary to icombine with the old ones in 


the ſyſtem of government, and which has gene- 
rally been placed on a par with all the reſt; the 
church and the flate having become correlative terms. 
And, as nothing is found more difficult to balance 

than ) powers, the one neceſſarily gaining what 
the other loſes, the ſtruggle between theſe two was 
inceflant, and productive of the worſt effects, for 


many centuries, in all parts of chriſtendom. At 


the reformation the power of the church was very 
much broken, but. ſtill too mych of it remains in | 
All countries, and more of it in this, than in any 


[4 31! 19 


Proteſtant 


| Proteſtant ſtate whatever. For in no other of them 


have eccleſiaſtics a e in the bg ee me Ne of 


the nation. 
Though the power of the church Was derived 


from the feudal ſyſtem, this moſt abſurd of all its 


parts ſtill remains, when many other parts of it, 
far leſs exceptionable and inconvenient, have been 
aboliſhed. But as the church cannot now ſubſiſt ol 
itſelf, as it did formerly, when it overawed the 


whole of the ſtate, it gives a vaſt additional power 


to the crown, on which it is now wholly de- 
pendent ; our - princes having aſſumed that Jupre- 
Macy over the ny "wg n been hover, = 5 
the popes. 

Here, N is an aſe Field of argument; 
add why may not this diſcuſſion be as cool and ami- 
cable as any other? You, Sir, have made it a ſub- 
ject of popular declamation, rather than of diſpaſ- 
ſionate reaſoning; but that need not hinder others | 
from taking it up in a different and better manner: 
and if you will pleaſe to change your ſtyle, and 
aſſume the character of a philoſopher, and not that 
of a mere rbetorician, it will be very agreeable to 


us to have you of the party. You are now of an 


age in which 1 ſhould have imagined, that the 
powers of the imagination would have been more 
checked by __ of reaſon; andon this ſubject, the 


paſſions, 
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Paſſions, as cons; as the imaginabion, ſhould be abſo- ä 

lutely ſilent, and the friends and enemies of church 5 
eſtabliſhments ſhould ſimply regſon togetber. 
It is time that we ws dense halt between two opi- 

nions, ſo very important and oppoſite to each other, 

| as, whether religion ſhould be left to every mansè? 
free choice, like philoſophy, or medicine, or 
it ſhould - be impoſed upon men, whether they 
cChuſe it or not; whether any man, or body of 
| 


men, have a right to preſcribe articles of faith to 
dthers, or whether every man ſhould be left to think 
and act for himſelf in this reſpect, accountable 
only to God, and his oN, conſcience. Let us come 
to a ſerious iſſue in this buſineſs, and if chriſtian 
ſtates have gone upon wrong and erroneous prin- 
eiples, neither agreeable:-to truth, nor favourable 
to the intereſts of ſociety, let them by all means be 
reformed, and as ſpeedily, and with as little incon- 
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venience, as poſſible. Or, if the conſtitution we 
: | complain of be a good one, or the beſt all things 

i confidered, let it appear to be fo, in 1 and N 
| diſeuſſion, and we ſhall acquieſce i iat d or re 

In theſe Lerters, I have by no means exhauſted 
5 * ſubject. Much more remains to be ſaid, and 
1 | much more I have myſelf advanced in other pub- 
ications, eſpecially in the ſecond edition of my Eſay 
in gs principles of civil government, which includes 
18 "od what 
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what I have advanced on church authority, in reply ; 
to Dr. Balguy; and in my Familiar letters thro 


to the inhabitants of Birmingham... 


To ſhew that I am not 3 in my opinion of 


the impropriety of civil eſtabliſhments of religion, 
I would more particularly recommend to your no- 
tice, and that of my readers,. an excellent. tra& of 
Mr. Berrington's, intitled, The Rights of Diſſenters; 
nor is he the only Catholic who ſees this buſi- 
neſs of the alliance of church and ſtate in the ſame 
light that I do. Different as are our ſyſtems: of 
religion, in a variety of important reſpects, we 


are equally willing that they ſhould. ſtand or fall 
by their proper evidence, and we aſk no _ of the 


civil power to ſupport them. >; 
I ſhall cloſe this article with an extra fron Dr. 
Ramſay's Hiſtory of the American Revolution. Speaking 


of the new forms of government which were framed. 


after the emancipation of the Americans from their 


ſubjection to this country, he ſays, Vol. I. p. 355, 
« Tt was one of the peculiarities of theſe forms of 


ce government, that all religious eſtabliſhments were 


ec aboliſhed. Some. retained a conſtitutional/ diſ- 


ec tinction between chriſtians and others, with reſpect 


© to eligibility to office; but the idea of ſupport- 


« ing one denomination at-the expence of others, 
_ * or of railing ny one. ſect of proteſtants to a legal 
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E pre- eminence, was univerſally reprobated. The 
ccc alliance between church and flate was compleatly 
ec broken, and each was left to ſupport itſelf inde- 
< pendent of the other. The world, he fays, 

Vol. II. p. 317, ec will ſoon ſee the reſult of an 
« experiment in politics, and be able to determine 
ec whether the happineſs of ſociety is encreaſed by 
< religious eſtabliſhments, or diminiſhed by the 
<-want of them.” It is an experiment, I will add, 
on a ſufficiently large ſcale, and in a very reaſon- 


able time, we my OW to ſee the rule of the 
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LETTER XIV. 
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0 Y i the Propel of the general Enlargement of Libery, 
civil and religious, opened by the Revolution in 
France. 
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caNNOT 1 theſe Ds a con- 
| gratulating, not you, Sir, or the many admirers of 1 
your performance, who have no feeling of joy on the 
occaſion, but the French nation, and the world; I mean 
the liberal, the rational, and the virtuous part of the 
world, on the great revolution that has taken place 
in France, as well as on that which ſome time ago 
took place in America. Such events as theſe teach 
the doctrine of liberty, civil and religious, with in- 
finitely greater clearneſs and force, than a thouſand 
treatiſes on the ſubject. They ſpeak a language 
y intelligible to all the world, and preach a doctrine 
congenial to every human heart. 
 _ Theſe great events, in many reſpects unparal- 
leled in all hiſtory, make a totally new, a moſt won- 
derful, and important, æra in the hiſtory of man- 
kind. Iti is, to adopt your own rhetorical ſtyle, a 
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1 change from darkneſs to light, from ſuperſtition id 
: ö ſound knowledge, and from a moſt debaſing ſervi- 
5 tude to a ſtate of the moſt exalted geedom. It is 
A a liberating of all the powers of man from that 
| variety of fetters, by which they have hitherto been 
beld. So that, in compariſon with what has Ry 
if now only can we expect to ke what men really are, | | 
and what they can do. 


Ihe generality of governinetits de kiberts 
been. little more than a combination of the fem, 
againſt be many; and to the mean paſſions and low 
cunning of theſe few, have the great intereſts of 
mankind been too long ſacrificed. Whole nations 
have been deluged with blood, and every ſource 
of future proſperity has been drained, to gratify 
the caprices of ſome of the moſt deſpicable, or te 
moſt execrable, of the human ſpecies. For what 
elſe have been the generality of kings, their miniſ- 
ters of ſtate, or their miſtreſſes, to whoſe wills whole 
kingdoms have been ſubject? ? What can we fay of 
thoſe who have hitherto taken the lead in eonduct- 
ing the affairs of nations, but that they have com- 
monly been either wweak or wicked; and ſometimes | 
both ? Hence the common reproach: of all hiſtories, 
chat they exhibit little more than a view of the vices 
and miſeries of mankind. From this time, there- 
fore, we may expect that . wear a r and 
"uy *plealing aſpect. bp 0 E 
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Hiicherto, alſo; infinite have been the miſchiefs 
in which all nations have been involved, on account 


of religion, with which, as it concerns only God and 


men's own conſcienees, civil government, as ſuch, 
haas nothing to do. Stateſmen, miſted-by ignorant 

or intereſted prieſts, have taken upon them to pre- 
ſeribe what men ſhould believe and practice, in or- 


der to get to heaven, when they themſelves have 


often neither believed, nor practiſed, any thing under 
that deſcription. They have ſet up idols, to which 
all men, under the ſevereſt penalties, have been 


compelled to bow; and the wealth and power of 


populous nations, which might have been employed 


in great and uſeful undertakings, have been diverted 


from their proper channels, to enforce their un- 


righteous decrees. By this means have mankind 
been kept for ages in a ſtate of bondage worſe than 
Egyptian, the bondage of the mind. 


| How glorious, then, is the proſpect, the 3 | 
of all the paſt, which is now opening upon us, and 
upon the world, Government, we may now expect 


d to ſee, not only in theory, and in books, but in actual 
practice, calculated for the general good, and taking 
no more upon it than the general good requires; 
leaving all men the enjoyment of as many of their 
natural rights as poſſible, and no more interfering 


with matters of religion, with men's notions con- 
cerning God, and a bn * — 


ſophy, or medicine. 
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Aſter the noble example of America, we may 
expect, in due time, to ſee the governing powers of 
all nations confining their attention to the civil con- 
cerns of them, and conſulting their welfare in the 
preſent ſtate only; in conſequence of which they 
may all be flouriſhing and happy. - Truth of all kinds, 
and eſpecially religious truth, meeting with no ob- 
ſtruction, and ſtanding in no need of heteroge- 
neous ſupports, will then eſtabliſh itſelf by its own 


evidence; and whatever is falſe and deluſive, all the 


forms of ſuperſtition, every corruption of true re- 
ligion, and all uſurpation over the rights of con- 
ſcience, which have been ſupported by power or 
preiice, will be e. 1 J ee as _ _— 
to be. 
| Together with the general prevalence of the 
true principles e of civil government, we may expect 
to ſee the extinction of all national prejudice and 
enmity, and the eſtabliſhment of univerſal peace and 
good will among all nations. When the affairs of 
the'wivious ſocieties of mankind ſhall be conducted 
by thoſe who ſhall truly repreſent them, who ſhall - 
feel as they feel, and think as they think; who ſhall 
really underſtand, and conſult their intereſts, they 
will no more engage in thoſe mutually offenſive 
wars, which the! experience of many centuries has 
ſhown to 'be” conſtantly expenſive and ruinous. 
- They will no longer covet what belongs to others, 
and which they have found to be of no real ſervice 
| | to 
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to aun but will content chemſelves with 1 


the moſt of their own. 

The very idea of 4; tant poſſe fe will bi even 
ridiculed. The Eaſt and the Weſt Indies, and 
every thing without ourſelves will be diſregarded, 
and wholly excluded from all European ſyſtems ; 
and only thoſe, diviſions of men, and of territory, 
will take place, which the common convenience re- 
quires, and not ſuch as the mad and inſatiable am- 
bition of princes demands. No part of America, 
Africa, or Aſia, will be held in ſubjection to any 
part of Europe, and all the intercourſe that will be 
kept up among them, will be for cheir mutual ad- 
vantage. 

The cauſes of ln Wars, Wo 1000 diſtreſſing of | 
all others, will likewiſe ceaſe, as well as thoſe of 
foreign ones. They are chiefly contentions for 
offices, on account of the power and emoluments 
annexed to them. But when the nature and uſes 
of all civil offices ſhall be well underſtood, the pow- 
er and emoluments annexed to them, will not be 
an object ſufficient to produce a war. Is it at all 
Probable, that there will ever be a civil war in Ame- 
rica, about the preſidentſhip of the United States ? 
And when the chief magiſtracies in other countries 
Mall be reduced to their proper ftandard, they will 
be no more worth contending for, than they are in 
America. If che actual buſineſs of a nation be done 

| L ng eee Hy 
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as well for the ſmall emolument of that preſident- 
ſhip, as the ſimilar buſineſs of other nations; there 


will be no ee ee ue ee erg be | 


given for doing it. e 
If there be a fuperfluity of pablic money, it vin not 


de employed to augment the profuſion, and increaſe 


the undue influence, of individuals, but in works 
of great public utility, which are always wanted, 


and which nothing but the enormous expences of 
government, and of wars, chiefly occaſioned by the 
ambition of kings and courts, have prevented from 
being carried into execution. The expence of the 
late American war only would have converted all 
the waſte grounds of this country into gardens. 
_ What canals, bridges, and noble roads, what public 
buildings, public libraries, arid public laboratories, 
&c. &c. would it not have made for us? If the pride 
of nations muſt be gratified, let it be in ſuch things 
as theſe, and not in the idle pageantry of a court, 
calculated only to corrupt and enſlave a nation. 
Another cauſe of civil wars has been an attach- 
ment to certain perſons and families, as poſſeſſed 
of ſome inherent right to kingly power. Such were 
the bloody wars between the houſes of York and 
. Lancaſter, in this country. But when, beſides 


the reduction of the power of crowns within their 


proper bounds (when it will be no greater than the 


public good * that kind of reſpect for princes 
which 


7 


1 
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which is founded on mere ſuperſtition (exactly ſimi- 


lar to that which has been attached to prieſts in all 
countries) ſhall vaniſh, as all ſuperſtition certainly | 
will before real knowledge, wiſe, nations will not 
involve themſelves in war for the ſake of any par- 
_ ticular perſons, or families, who have never ſhewn 
an equal regard for them. They will conſider their 


own intereſt more, and that of tear magiſtrates, 


| that is, their ſervants, kf... 


Other remaining cauſes of civil war are different 


opinions about modes of government, and differ- 
enoes of intereſts between provinces. Bur when 
mankind ſhall be a little more accuſtomed to re- 


flection, and conſider the miſeries of civil war, they 


will have recourſe to any other method of deciding 
their differences, in preference to that of the ſword. It 
was taken for granted, that the moment America had 
thrown off the yoke of Great Britain, the different 


ſtates would go to war among themſelves, on ſome 


of theſe accounts. But the event has not verified 
the prediction, nor is it at all probable that it ever 


will. The people of that country 'are wiſer than 
ſuch prophets i in this. 


If zime be allowed for the diſcuſſion of differences, | 
ſo great a majority will form one opinion, that the | 


minority will ſee the neceſſity of giving way. Thus 


will W be tho e in all diſputes, and ex- 


* 
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| 0 civil wars as well as foreign ones. The 


empire of reaſon will ever be the reign of peace. 
This, Sir, will be the happy ſtate of things, diſ- 


rindtly and repeatedly foretold in many prophe- 

_ cies, delivered more than two thouſand years ago; 
when the common parent of mankind will cauſe | 
wars to ceaſe to the ends of the earth, when men ſhall 


beat their fwords into plough-ſhares, and ' their ſpears 


into pruning hooks ; when nation ſhall no more riſe 22 


againff nation, and when they ſhall learn war no more. 


II. ü. 4. Micah iv. 3. This is a ſtate of things 


which good ſenſe, and the prevailing ſpirit of com- 
merce, aided by chriſtianity, and true philoſophy, 


dannot fail to effect in time. But 1 it can never take 


place while mankind are governed in the wretched 
manner in which they now are. For peace can 
never be eſtabliſhed, but upon the extinction of the 


cauſes of war, which exiſt in all the preſent. forms 
of government, and in the political maxims which 

will always be encouraged by them. I mention 
this topic in a letter to you, on the idea that you are 


a teal believer in revelation, though your defence 
of all church eſtabliſhments, as ſuch, is no argu 


ment in favour of this opinion; the moſt zealous 
abettors of them, and the moſt determined enemies 


of all reformation, having been unbelievers in al! 


religion, which they have made ue of merely a as 
an engine of ſtate. 


tn 
„ | 
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In th; new condition of the world, there may ſil | 
be kings, but they will be no longer ſovereigns, or 


ſupreme lords, no human beings to whom will be 
aſcribed ſuch titles as thoſe of mo/t ſacred, or moſt 


excellent majeſty. There will be no more ſuch a 
profanation of epithets, belonging to God only, by 


the application of them to mortals like ourſelves. 


There will be magiftrates, appointed and paid for 
the conſervation of order, but they will only be con- 
ſidered as the firſt ſervants of the people, and account- 


able to them. Standing afmies,” thoſe inſtruments 


of tyranny, will be unknown, though the people 


may be trained to the uſe of arms, for the purpoſe 
| of repelling the invaſion of Barbarians. For no 


other deſcription of men will have recourſe to war, 
or think of diſturbing the repoſe of others; and 
till they become civilized, as in the natural progreſs 
of things they neceſſarily muſt, they will be ſuffi- 
ciently overawed by the . pa ye of nations 
that are ſo, | 

There will ſtill be religion, and of ente minifer; 


of it; as there will be teachers of philoſophy, ana 
practitioners in medicine; but it will no longer be 
the concern of the ſtate. There will be no more 


Lord Biſhops, or Archbiſhops, with the titles, and 
powers, of temporal - princes. Every man will . 


provide religion for himſelf; and therefore it will 
be ſuch as, after due enquiry, and examination, he 


ſhall 
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mall think .o be founded. on truth, and beſt ealeu- 


lated to make men good citizens, good friends, 


aud good neighbours in this world, . 
them ſor another. 


- Government,. data: | thus frople in its objects, 
will be unſpeakably leſs expenſive than it is at pre- 


ſent, as well as far more efef#ual in anſwering its 
proper purpoſe. There vill then be little to provide 


for beſides the adminiſtration of juſtice, or the pre- 


| ſervation of the peace, which it will be the intereſt 
| e nano actpnd thy in aid of government. 


They are chiefly our vices and follies that lay us 


under contribution, in the form of the taxes we now 


pay; and they will, of courſe, become ſuperfluous, 


as the world grows wiſer and better, It is a moſt 


unreaſonable ſum that we now pay for the ſingle ar- 


_ ticle of government, We give, perhaps, the amount 


of one half of our property, for the ſecure enjoyment 


of the reſt, which, after all, for want of a good po- . 


ice, is very inſecure. 


However, the enormous A which our pre- 


5 ſent ſyſtems of government, and the follies of our 


governors, have intailed upon us, like all other 


evils in the plan of providence, promiſe to be even- 


tually the cauſe of the greateſt 'good, as neceſſary | 
means of bringing about the happy ſtate of things 


| above deſeribed. And the improvement of Europe 
may ſerve as an example to the reſt of the world, 


1 i and 


and be the inſtrument of other important changes, 
which T hall not dwell upon in this place. 
By means of national debts, the wheels of ſeveral 


: pes governments are already ſo much clogged, 


ond it is impoſſible they ſhould go on much Jon- 
We fee our taxes, even without war, con- 


5 Say increaſing.” The very peace eſtabliſtnnent 


of France could. not be kept up any longer, and 
3 fame muſt ſoon, be the ſituation of other nati- 
All che cauſes Which have operated to the 
e of theſe debts, continue to operate, and 
with increaſed force ; fo that our approach 1 to this 


great criſis of our affairs, is not equable, but acce- 


lerated. 5 he preſent g generation has ſeen the debt 


of rhis nation riſe from a mere trifle to an amount 

that already threatens ruin. And will n not. the next. 

generation, if not the preſent, ſee this 7... 
If the preſent change of the French government, 


brought on, to uſe a phraſe. of yours, by. f/ca! dif- 


Fon has been attended with ſuch an interruption 
of their manufactures, ſuch a ſtagnation of their 
commerce, and ſuch a diminution of their current 
ſpecie, as has greatly added to the difficulties. of 


chat country; what are we to expect, from a ſimilar 


crifis, in this country, which depends fo much more 
upon manufactures and commerce than France evet 


did, and which has far leſs reſource within itſelf ? 


— 
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If you, Sir, together with your old or your new 


© friends, can ſteer the ſhip of the ſtate through the 


ſtorm, which we all ſee to be approaching, you will 


have more wiſdom and ſteadineſs than has yet been 
found in any who have hitherto been at the head of 
our affairs. And if, in theſe circumſtances, you 
can fave. the churchgas well as the. Hate, you will 


| deſerve no leſs than canonization, and ST. Epmunp 


will be the greateſt name in the calendar. But 
great occaſions call forth, and in a manner create, 
great and unknown ability, as we have lately ſeen 


in the hiſtory of the American revolution. A good 
providence alſo goverps the world, and therefore 


ve need not deſpair, 


If the condition of ather n nations 6 as 3 bet- 


tered as that of France will probably be, by her 


improved ſyſtem of government, this great criſis, 
dreadful as it appears in proſpect, will be a con- 


Jummation devoutly to be wiſhed for, and though ca- 


lamitous to many, perhaps to many innocent per- 
ſons, will be eventually moſt glorious and happy. 
To you, Sir, all this may appear ſuch wild de- 


clamation, : as your treatiſe appears to me. But ſpe- 
culations of this kind contribute to exhilarate my 


mind, as the conſideration of the French revolution 


has contributed to diſturb and diſtreſs yours ; and 


thus is verified the common proverb, which ſays, 
One man's meat is another man's poiſon, If this be 


1 „ a dream, 


a dream, it is, however, 2 pleaſing one, and has 


nothing in it malignant, or unfriendly to any. 
All that I look to promiſes no excluſive advantage 
ſelf, or my friends; but an equal field for 


every generous exerti to all, and it makes the 
of all our exertions to be the public good. 
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